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Of  Interest  to  New  Students 


Next  session  begins  September  16,  1914.  New  students 
who  inform  the  President  of  the  hour  of  their  expected 
arrival  in  Jackson  will  be  met  at  the  train  by  pupils 
wearing  the  college  colors  (Cardinal  and  Cream.) 

Rooms  will  be  assigned  whenever  application  is  made. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  charges  for  rooms.  The 
best  are  usually  engaged  before  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, but  all  rooms  are  comfortable  and  well  furnished. 

Matriculation  begins  on  Monday,  September  14th.  On 
Wednesday  morning  the  students  are  publicly  welcomed 
by  representatives  of  the  University  and  the  city. 

All  young  ladies  and  young  gentlemen,  upon  arrival, 
must  go  immediately  to  their  boarding  places.  If  young 
men  in  the  College  Department  desire  private  board,  the 
President  should  be  consulted. 
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University  Calendar 


1914. 

September  14-15,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  9  A.  M. — En- 
trance Examinations  and  Matriculation. 

September  16,  Wednesday,  9:30  A.  M. — Formal  Opening 
of  the  Year. 

September  25 — Informal  Reception  to  new  students  by 
faculty  and  senior  class. 

November  26,  Thursday — Thanksgiving  Holiday  and  Re- 
ception at  Adams  Hall. 

December  18,  Friday — Fall  Term  ends. 


1915. 

January  4 — ^Winter  Term  begins. 

January  15,  Friday — Primary  Oratorical  Contest. 

February  22,  Monday — Holiday,  Inter-Society  Debate. 

March  22 — Spring  Term  begins. 

April   2 — Annual   Celebration   of   Calliopean    Society — 
Contest  for  Rhodes  Medal. 

April   30 — Celebration   of  Apollonian   Society — Contest 
for  Foster  Medal. 

May  17,  Monday — Last  day  for  entering  Eaton  Declama- 
tion Contest. 

May  17 — Last  day  for  presentation  of  Senior  Theses. 
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June  5,  Saturday,  8  P.  M. — Contest  for  Joseph  H.  Eaton 
Medal. 

June  6,  Sunday,  11  A.  M. — Commencement  Sermon. 

June  6,  Sunday,  8  P.  M. — Sermon  before  J.  R.  Graves 
Society. 

June  7,  Monday,  10  A.  M. — Final  meeting  of  J.  R.  Graves 
Society — Contest  for  J.  R.  Graves  Award. 

June  7,  Monday,  8  P.  M. — Inter-Society  Contest  for  the 
A.  H.  Young  Medal. 

June  8,  Tuesday,  8  P.  M. — Conservatory  Recital. 

June  8,  Tuesday,  9:30  P.  M. — Alumni  Dinner. 

June  9,  Wednesday,  10  A.  M. — Commencement  Exercises. 
Contest  for  Charles  H.  Strickland  Medal.  Bacca- 
laureate Address.    Presentation  of  Diplomas. 
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Board  of  Trustees 

OFFICERS  OF  THE  BOARD. 

0.  C.  Barton,  President. 

A.  R.  Dodson,  '86,  Vice-President. 

1.  B.  Tigrett,  '98,  Treasurer. 
A.  M.  Alexander,  Secretary. 
Spencer  Truex,  Treasurer, 

Current  Expense  Fund. 

Term  of  Office  Expires  1914 

H.  W.  Virgin,  Roanoke,  Va.     Ben  Cox,  Memphis 
W.  H.  Major,  Covington  Irby  L.  Grady,  Jackson 

J.  W.  Rosamon,  Gadsden  A.  M.  Alexander,  Jackson 

R.  F.  Spragins,  Jackson 

Term  of  Office  Expires  1915 

Spencer  Thomas,  Brownsville  J.  T.  Herron,  Jackson 
M.  S.  Neely,  Jackson  Isaac  B.  Tigrett,  Jackson 

J.  A.  Crook,  Jackson  C.  D.  Graves,  Clarksville 

W.  M.  Wood,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

Term  of  Office  Expires  1916 

W.  H.  Ryals,  Paris  R.  M.  Inlow,  Little  Rock,Ark. 

W.  A.  Owen,  Covington  D.  A.  Ellis,  Memphis 

J.  J.  Garrett,  Clarksville  G.  T.  Webb,  Memphis 

W.  L.  Medling,  Dyer 

Term  of  Office  Expires  1917 

W.  G.  Inman,  Nashville  E.  E.  Rucker,  Dyersburg 

J.  F.  Jarman,  Nashville  O.  C.  Barton,  Paris 

J.  R.  Jarrell,  Hum.boldt  Thos.  E.  Glass,  Jackson 

G.  W.  Everett,  Trenton 
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Term  of  Office  Expires  1918 

H.  P.  Hurt,  Memphis  Albert  R.  Dodson,  Humboldt 

W.  P.  Robertson,  Jackson        C.  T,  Cheek,  Nashville 
W.  T.  Nunn,  Halls  J.  C.  Edenton,  Jackson 

Wm.  Holland,  Jackson 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  BOARD  OF 
TRUSTEES. 

R.  M.  Inlow,  Chairman  R.  F.  Spragins 

J.  C.  Edenton  J.  A.  Crook 

I.  B.  Tigrett  A.  M.  Alexander 

T.  E.  Glass  I.  L.  Grady 

J.  T.  Herron  H.  W.  Virgin 

BOARD  OF  MINISTERIAL  EDUCATION. 

,  Chairman  J.  A.  Thompson 

J.  C.  Edenton  I.  L.  Grady 

H.  C.  Irby  C.  A.  Derryberry,  Secretary 

J.  A.  Crook  A.  V.  Patton,  Treasurer 
J.  W.  Dickens 
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Officers  of  Administration 
and  instruction 

A.  T.  BARRETT,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Chairman  of  the  Faculty  and  Acting  President. 
(University  of  Rochester;  formerly  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, Peabody  College.) 

English  and  Education. 

HENRY  CLAY  IRBY,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
(Union  University.) 

Emeritus  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

GEORGE  MARTIN  SAVAGE,  A.M.,  LL.D., 
(Union  University.) 

Philosophy,  Hebrew  and  Bible. 

ARTHUR  WARREN  PRINCE,  A.M., 

(William  Jewell  College  and  graduate  student  University 

of  Chicago.) 

Chemistry  and  Physics. 

•JOSEPH  CLAY  WALKER,  A.M., 
(Cumberland  University  and  graduate  student  Heidel- 
berg University,  and  University  of  Chicago.) 

Modern  Languages. 


*  On  leave  of  absence  in  Germany.   Department  sup- 
plied. 
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SPENCER  TRUEX,  A.B., 
(William  Jewell  College.) 

History  and  Political  Science. 

HARRY  H.  WILLIAMS,  A.B., 
(William  Jewell  College.) 

Mathematics. 

MALOY  ALTON  HUGGINS,  A.B., 
(Wake  Forest  College.) 

Latin  and  Greek. 

J.  W.  DICKENS,  A.B., 
(Union  University.) 

Homiletics. 

CAMPBELL  SYMONDS, 
Assistant  in  Science. 

UNION  ACADEMY. 

M.  M.  SUMMAR,  Principal, 
Mathematics. 

MRS.  M.  M.  SUMMAR, 
English  and  History. 

ARVIE  GARRETT,  A.B., 
Assistant  in  Latin  and  Greek. 

J.  L.  McALILEY, 
Assistant  in  English  and  Latin. 
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CONSERVATORY. 

MRS.  ARTHUR  WARREN  PRINCE,  Director, 
Piano  and  Pipe  Organ  and  Theory. 


MISS  IRENE  WILLIAMS, 
(Blue  Mountain  College.) 

Expression  and  Oratory. 


OFFICERS. 

M.  M.  SUMMAR, 
Superintendent  of  Adams  HalL 

MISS  FRANCES  THORNTON, 
Matron  Adams  Hall. 

MRS.  A.  T.  BARRETT, 
Dean  of  Lovelace  Hall. 

MISS  GLADYS  JONES, 
Librarian. 
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Standing  Committees  of 
the  Faculty 

I.  Buildings  and  Grounds. 

I.  L.  Grady,  Spencer  Truex,  M.  M.  Summar,  A.  T. 
Barrett. 

II.  Entrance  requirements  and  Classification. 

A.  T.  Barrett,  H.  H.  Williams,  A.  W.  Prince,  M.  M. 
Summar. 

III.  Examination  and  Graduation. 

A.  W.  Prince,  G.  M.  Savage,  A.  T.  Barrett. 

IV.  Athletics. 

A.  W.  Prince,  J.  T.  Rothrock,  Spencer  Truex,  M. 
M.  Summar,  I.  B.  Tigrett. 

V.  Discipline. 

A.  T.  Barrett,  M.  M.  Summar,  Spencer  Truex. 

VI.  Chapel  Attendance. 

G.  M.  Savage,  A.  T.  Barrett,  M.  A.  Muggins. 

VII.  Library. 

G.  M.  Savage,  M.  A.  Huggins,  M.  M.  Smnmar. 

VIII.  Advertising. 

H.  H.  Williams,  M.  A.  Huggins,  Spencer  Truex. 

IX.  Student  Publications. 

A.  W.  Prince,  A.  T.  Barrett. 

X.  Social  Activities. 

Mrs.  A.  T.  Barrett,  H.  H.  Williams,  M.  A.  Huggins, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Prince,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Summar,  Miss  Irene 
Williams. 
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Historical  Sketch 


In  the  year  of  1845  the  Baptist  General  Assembly  of 
Tennessee,  feeling  the  need  of  an  institution  of  learning 
of  high  order,  resolved  to  establish  and  endow  a  college 
known  subsequently  as  Union  University. 

The  sum  of  $5,000  was  raised,  and  the  institution  was 
located  at  Murfreesboro.  The  Reverend  Dr.  Joseph  H. 
Eaton  was  the  first  president  and  held  this  position  until 
his  death  in  January,  1859. 

During  the  years  from  1861  to  1866  inclusive,  the 
school  was  suspended  on  account  of  the  Civil  War,  The 
building  was  greatly  damaged,  the  library  and  apparatus 
was  destroyed,  and  the  endowment  was  wholly  lost. 

The  school  was  reopened  in  1866  and  continued  till 
1873,  when  an  epidemic  of  cholera  and  other  causes  led 
to  a  suspension  of  all  work. 

On  the  10th  day  of  April,  1874,  a  convention  was  called 
at  Murfreesboro  to  consider  the  question  of  re-establish- 
ing a  college  for  the  entire  state  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  locate  it.  Among  the  various  propositions 
presented  Jackson  was  selected  as  the  best  site. 

On  August  12,  1874,  the  Tennessee  Baptist  Convention, 
then  in  session  at  Trezevant,  appointed  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees consisting  of  thirty-five  members.  The  Institution 
was  chartered  by  the  state  on  June  25,  1875,  under  the 
name  of  Southwestern  Baptist  University. 

On  August  5,  1890,  a  deed  was  made  to  the  South- 
western Baptist  University  of  the  campus  known  prior 
to  1875  as  West  Tennessee  College.  During  this  year. 
Colonel  J.  W.  Rosamond  was  chosen  as  financial  agent, 
and  in  six  months  he  had  a  showing  of  about  $30,000  in 
bonds.  During  the  year  of  1890,  Miss  Willie  Edwards,  of 
Shelbyville,  Tennessee,  made  a  gift  to  the  endowment 
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fund  amounting  to  $3,310.  In  November  of  this  year  the 
American  Baptist  Education  Society  set  aside  $12,700, 
$2,700  of  which  was  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
agent's  salary  to  June  20,  1892;  the  remaining  $10,000 
was  a  gift  conditioned  on  the  raising  of  $40,000  addi- 
tional to  the  $30,000  in  individual  bonds  raised  by 
Colonel  J.  W.  Rosamond,  as  stated  above.  The  same 
percentage  of  the  $10,000  was  paid  as  that  of  the  $70,000 
in  individual  promises  (notes)  collected  in  1897. 

In  1897  a  movement  to  endow  the  Chair  of  Logic  and 
Moral  Philosophy,  in  honor  of  Dr.  J.  R.  Graves,  resulted 
in  raising  $10,000.  Dr.  H.  C.  Irby  was  secretary  of  the 
movement. 

Through  the  liberality  of  W.  T.  Adams  of  Corinth, 
Mississippi,  a  dormitory  for  young  men  was  erected  in 
1895,  and  in  1896  this  building  was  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  a  three  story  front.  In  1897  a  dormitory  for 
young  ladies  was  erected  which  in  consequence  of  a 
large  gift  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Lovelace  of  Martin,  Tennessee, 
was  named  in  honor  of  his  son,  Everett  Lovelace  Home. 
Both  of  these  buildings  are  located  on  the  college  cam- 
pus. 

A  new  chapel  was  completed  in  1899  and  in  honor  of 
Dr.  W.  D.  Powell  was  named  Powell  Chapel.  In  1901-^2 
the  Perry  estate  became  the  property  of  the  University. 
With  this  the  Perry  School  of  Biblical  Instruction  was 
established  in  memory  of  Benjamin  W.  Perry,  who  gave 
his  estate,  amounting  to  $12,000,  requesting  it  to  be  used 
especially  in  the  education  of  young  ministers.  In  the 
spring  of  1905,  Dr.  H.  C.  Irby  gave  the  University,  under 
conditions  accepted  by  the  trustees,  $18,000  which,  with 
$7,000  already  mentioned,  made  his  gifts  amount  to 
$25,000. 

In  May,  1905,  the  General  Education  Society  offered 
the  trustees  $25,000  on  permanent  endowment  if  the 
friends  of  the  institution  would  promptly  raise  $75,000. 
The  effort  securing  this  oflfer  in  1906  was  successful  un- 
der the  leadership  of  President  Hale. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  September  17, 
1907,  the  name  of  the  University  was  changed  from 
Southwestern  Baptist  to  Union,  the  name  given  it  in  its 
organization  in  1845. 

In  January,  1912,  the  chapel  and  main  building  of  the 
institution  were  entirely  destroyed  by  fire.  Much  of  the 
apparatus  and  the  entire  library  were  saved  and  the  loss 
was  partly  covered  by  insurance.  A  movement  to  raise 
funds  was  immediately  set  on  foot,  and  as  a  result  of 
this  movement  the  present  administration  building  was 
erected.  On  account  of  the  liberal  gifts  of  Colonel  0.  C. 
Barton,  this  building  was  named  in  his  honor.  Barton 
Hall. 

In  a  brief  account  of  this  kind,  it  is  impossible  to 
mention  all  who  have  helped  in  the  development  of  the 
institution.  No  statement,  however,  would  be  complete 
without  at  least  mention  of  the  following  men  who  have 
served  as  presidents:  Dr.  J.  M.  Pendleton,  Dr.  G.  W. 
Jarmon,  who  served  as  president  both  before  and  after 
the  Civil  War;  Dr.  Duncan  H.  Selph,  Dr.  Geo.  W.  Jarmon, 
Dr.  G.  M.  Savage,  J.  W.  Conger,  I.  B.  Tigrett  (who  served 
as  acting  president  of  the  institution  1909-11),  R.  A. 
Kimbrough,  and  R.  M.  Inlow. 
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General  Information 


The  formal  opening  of  the  University  will  take  place 
at  9:30  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  September  16th.  Applicants  will 
by  that  time  have  taken  their  entrance  examinations  and 
presented  their  certificates  from  accredited  schools.  On 
that  day  students  must  duly  register,  and  settle  all  fees 
with  the  Treasurer,  who  will  issue  a  receipt  admitting 
them  to  enrollment.  Active  work  will  begin  at  the 
earlist  practicable  moment. 

Remittances  should  be  made  to-  Treasurer  of  the  Uni- 
versity; all  inquiry  for  information  about  entrance, 
courses  of  study,  expenses,  scholarships,  etc.,  should  be 
addressed  to  the  President. 

The  City  of  Jackson. 

Almost  midway  between  Mobile  and  St.  Louis  on  the 
Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad,  between  Chicago  and  New 
Orleans  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad,  and  between 
Memphis  and  Nashville  on  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
and  St.  Louis  Railroad,  Jackson  is  easily  accessible  from 
all  points. 

It  is  a  progressive  city  of  more  than  20,000  inhabitants, 
distinguished  for  hospitality,  beautiful  residences,  and 
parks.  The  extensive  system  of  pikes  in  all  directions 
is  making  Madison  County  famous  the  country  over. 
Though  industries  abound  and  prosper,  it  is  peculiarly 
a  city  of  homes  and  of  flowers,  a  place  of  culture  and 
refinement,  alike  attractive  to  the  resident,  the  visitor, 
and  the  student.  Many  families  have  moved  here  pri- 
marily for  superior  educational  advantages. 

Healthfulness. 

This  great  advantage  of  Jackson  is  attested  by  the  low 
death  rate — a  condition  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
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complete  system  of  sanitation  and  the  purity  of  the 
water  supply.  Coming  from  more  than  a  score  of  ar- 
tesian wells,  this  water  seems  inexhaustible,  and  is  con- 
veyed to  all  parts  of  the  corporation  by  efficient  munici- 
pal control. 

An  electro-chalybeate  well  of  great  therapeutic  prop- 
erties adds  mineral  to  a  supply  of  water  almost  chem- 
ically pure.  To  students  these  considerations  are  not 
without  value. 

Jackson  is  the  seat  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
Western  Division,  and  of  the  Circuit  and  District  Federal 
Courts.  The  home  of  a  Chautauqua  for  a  time  in  mid- 
summer, it  is,  the  year  round,  a  place  full  of  attractions. 
Here  are  all  the  conveniences  of  a  large  city,  with  few 
of  its  disadvantages;  extensive  improvements  in  elec- 
tricity, street  railway,  gas,  etc.,  have  been  made,  and 
there  is  in  general  a  healthy  growth  on  every  hand. 
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Buildings  and  Equipment 


Lovelace  Hall. 


The  dormitory  for  young  women  is  a  large  three  story 
building  completed  in  1897  and  in  consequence  of  a 
liberal  gift  from  Mr.  J.  R.  Lovelace  of  Martin,  Tennessee, 
is  called  in  honor  of  his  son,  Everett  Lovelace  Hall.  In 
this  hall,  rooms  are  provided  at  a  minimum  cost  for 
about  fifty  young  women.  The  furniture  of  the  rooms 
consists  of  chairs,  a  table,  washstand,  dresser,  bed,  and 
mattress,  bowl  and  pitcher.  (Young  women  who  room 
in  the  dormitory  should  bring  with  them  a  pair  of 
blankets  or  quilts,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  towels,  and  nap- 
kins).   Only  two  students  occupy  one  room. 

On  each  floor  are  bathrooms  with  hot  and  cold  water, 
closets  and  lavatories.  The  building  is  heated  with  hot 
water,  and  is  electric  lighted.  Some  members  of  the 
faculty  occupy  rooms  in  this  hall. 

Adams  Hall. 

The  dormitory  for  young  men  was  built  in  1895  by  the 
liberality  of  W.  T.  Adams  of  Corinth,  Mississippi,  and  in 
1896,  the  building  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  a 
three  story  front.  Here  rooms  and  board  are  provided 
for  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  young  men.  The  furni- 
ture of  the  rooms  consists  of  chairs,  a  table,  washstand, 
dresser,  bed  and  mattress,  bowl  and  pitcher.  (Young 
men  who  room  in  the  dormitory  should  bring  with  them 
one  pair  of  blankets,  or  quilts,  sheets,  pillow  cases, 
towels,  and  napkins).    This  building  is  heated  by  steam. 

Campus. 

The  campus  of  the  University,  containing  ten  or  more 
acres,  is  located  in  the  east  part  of  the  city.    A  slight 
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elevation  gently  slopes  to  the  various  streets  about  the 
campus.  Tennis  courts  are  provided  and  a  gravel  drive- 
way leads  up  to  the  main  building.  In  addition  to  the 
administration  building  a  chapel  and  the  two  dormi- 
tories, there  is  located  on  the  campus  the  Conservatory 
of  Music.  A  steam  heating  plant,  located  on  the  back  of 
the  campus,  furnishes  heat  for  Adams  and  Barton  Halls. 
A  more  ideal  location  for  a  school  could  hardly  be 
imagined.  A  ten  minutes'  walk  brings  one  to  the  heart 
of  the  city. 

Barton  Hall. 

On  January  20,  1912,  the  college  hall  and  chapel  were 
burned.  The  trustees  met  at  once  and  planned  for  a  new 
building.  The  new  administration  building  is  located 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one.  It  is  completed  and  has  been 
occupied  since  last  September.  It  is  modern  in  every 
appointment  and  classic  in  design.  It  contains  a  study 
hall,  recitation  rooms,  society  and  fraternity  rooms,  and 
administration  offices.  Immediately  behind  the  main 
building  and  connected  with  it  is  the  chapel  hall  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  about  six  hundred.  The  equipment 
throughout  is  complete  and  modern.  There  is  not  a 
better  equipped  college  building  anywhere  in  the  South. 
The  buildings  are  amply  protected  from  fire  by  a  six- 
inch  line  to  the  city  mains,  supplying  four  fire  hose  in- 
side the  building  and  our  own  private  hydrant  in  the 
centre  of  the  campus. 

Conservatory. 

The  Department  of  Music  having  outgrown  its  old 
quarters,  a  classic  building  with  special  regard  to  its 
purpose,  was  constructed  in  1905,  Containing  twelve 
rooms  for  instruction  and  practice,  it  adequately  meets 
all  requirements. 

Power  House. 

Occupying  the  extreme  eastern  portion  of  the  campus 
is  the  new  system  of  heating  and  lighting.    The  building. 
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of  light  brown  brick,  was  erected  in  1905,  and  contains 
two  boilers  strong  enough  to  heat  all  the  space  depend- 
ent upon  them,  besides  an  electric  equipment  for  the 
lighting  of  the  entire  University.  The  city  is  for  the 
present  supplying  the  current  for  lights. 

Library  and  Reading  Room. 

In  the  new  Administration  building  the  Library  and 
Reading  Room  are  furnished  splendid  quarters.  The 
T.  T.  Eaton  bequest  of  about  six  thousand  volumes  gives 
us  one  of  the  best  working  libraries  in  the  South.  There 
are  about  ten  thousand  volumes  well  selected  and  cata- 
logued. The  reading  room  contains  the  leading  maga- 
zines, religious  periodicals,  and  daily  papers. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  Jackson  Free  Public  Library  is 
within  three  blocks  of  the  University  on  College  Street 
and  pupils  have  access  to  it. 

Government. 

As  far  as  possible,  self-government  shall  prevail.  The 
largest  measure  of  liberty  compatible  with  law  and  order 
will  be  cheerfully  conceded.  With  a  few  fundamental 
restrictions,  students  are  encouraged  to  form  adequate 
ideas  of  decorum,  and  be  self-reliant  in  the  practice  of 
them. 

It  will  be  assumed  that  all  who  come  here  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  general  principles  of  right  moral 
action,  and  have  the  purpose  to  comply  with  them.  Self- 
control  is  an  aim  towards  which  we  are  constantly 
striving — self-control,  the  habit  of  subjecting  the  feelings 
to  what  reason  says  is  right  and  proper. 

Proposing  to  ourselves  the  ideal  of  manly  men  and 
womanly  women,  wc  hope  that  our  students  will  more 
and  more  measure  up  to  the  standard.  This,  however,  is 
impossible  without  a  clear  recognition  of  duty,  and  a 
faithful  adherence  to  it.  Of  all  the  obligations  of  College 
and  University  life,  the  strongest  is  that  of  honest  appli- 
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cation  to  the  work  in  hand.  Character,  itself,  depends 
upon  such  attitude  and  is  largely  determined  by  it.  No 
work  should  be  called  religious  that  is  not  characterized 
by  fidelity.  Work,  then,  is  not  an  end,  but  a  vital  means 
to  the  realization  of  any  character  worth  while,  and  the 
achievement  of  upright  character  is  the  highest  aim  of 
our  school. 

Nor  is  knowledge  an  end.  Mere  class-room  recitation 
may  be  the  most  dismal  of  all  things  unless  contributing 
through  individuality  to  the  growth  of  the  powers  of 
discernment,  to  the  development  of  the  ability  to  dis- 
criminate and  to  judge,  which  alone  is  education.  With- 
out this  result  of  all  training  there  may  indeed  be  some 
evidence  of  culture  and  refinement,  but  it  is  too  super- 
ficial to  influence  conduct,  and  is  but  a  specious  orna- 
ment. Students  will  therefore  be  encouraged,  in  matters 
lying  without  the  legitimate  domain  of  faith,  to  investi- 
gate for  themselves,  to  prove  all  things,  to  accept  no 
authority  of  book  or  person  as  final  until  ratified  by  their 
own  intellect,  and  to  cultivate  independence  of  thought, 
and  courage  of  conviction. 


Fundamental  Regulations. 

For  any  flagrant  breach  of  gentlemanly  or  lady-like 
deportment  no  intelligent  student  will  plead  absence  of 
specific  rule  or  ignorance  of  propriety.  Students  whose 
work  falls  in  the  Academy  will  receive  much  more  care- 
ful oversight,  and  will  be  in  matters  of  industry  and  con- 
duct held  more  strictly  accountable;  for  the  ideals  of  the 
Preparatory  School  differ  from  those  of  the  College. 
With  this  understanding,  promising  all  possible  personal 
interest  and  fostering  care,  we  earnestly  hope  to  receive 
young  men  and  young  women  disposed  to  do  even  more 
then  is  set  forth  in  the  following  summary  of  laws: 

1.  Absentees  are  expected  to  give  evidence  of  having 
made  up  the  work  lost;  a  written  test  may  be  insisted  on. 
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2.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  give  entertainments 
during  the  College  session  without  the  consent  of  the 
President,  or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Faculty. 

3.  Students  whose  college  standing  is  unsatisfactory- 
are  forbidden  to  appear  in  any  University  function 
of  a  public  nature.  This  applies  to  athletics  as  well  as 
to  literary  society  celebrations  and  to  oratorical  con- 
tests. 

4.  Except  by  special  arrangement  students  must  not 
attempt  to  take  more  than  twenty  hours  a  week. 

5.  Keeping  concealed  weapons,  playing  cards  or  dice, 
or  drinking  spirituous  liquors,  smoking  cigarettes,  abso- 
lutely forbidden.     Smoking  on  the  campus  is  also  pro 
hibited.     (This  does  not  refer  to  dormitory  rooms.) 

6.  Hazing  will  receive  the  severest  penalty. 

7.  Students  are  forbidden  to  seek  aid  in  examinations, 
other  than  that  given  by  the  instructor  in  charge,  upon 
penalty  of  expulsion. 

'  8.  No  clubs  or  societies  shall  be  formed  unless  the 
Faculty,  on  application  made,  approve  the  design  of 
such  association,  the  rules  by  which  it  proposes  to  be 
governed,  and  the  hours  of  meeting. 

9.  The  following  classes  of  students  shall  be  eligible 
to  membership  in  any  fraternity  or  sorority: 

(1)  All  College  students,  excepting  freshmen  who  are 
conditioned  in  more  than  one  subject  required  for  en- 
trance, or  those  who  have  not  passed  all  their  work  of 
the  term  preceding  nomination. 

(2)  Any  special  student  who  is  carrying  at  least  twelve 
hours  of  strictly  College  work,  and  who  has  passed  all 
his  work  of  the  term  preceding  nomination. 

10.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  deliver  the  same 
oration  in  more  than  one  contest. 

Pupils  unwilling  to  conform  to  the  above  regulations 
should  not  apply  for  admission. 
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Student  Organizations 


Literary  Societies. 


There  are  three  literary  societies  in  Union  University, 
the  Apollonian  and  Calliopean  for  men  and  the  Palladian 
for  women.  These  societies  have  weekly  meetings.  Stu- 
dents of  the  University  are  urged  to  connect  themselves 
with  one  of  the  societies.  We  believe  that  literary  so- 
ciety work  is  of  vital  importance  to  students.  It  has 
been  our  observation  in  past  years  that  very  few  students 
who  fail  to  identify  themselves  with  some  literary  so- 
ciety ever  graduate  from  the  college. 

Oratorical  Associations. 

Union  University  is  a  member  of  the  Tennessee  Inter- 
collegiate Oratorical  Association.  The  representative  of 
the  University  is  selected  by  primary  to  represent  the 
school.  Our  representative  for  the  year  1913-14  was  Mr. 
Will  Elder  Roberts. 

The  J.  R.  Graves  Society. 

The  J.  R.  Graves  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry  is  an 
organization  of  young  ministers  which  meets  every  Fri- 
day afternoon  for  the  discussion  of  religious  topics  and 
methods  of  religious  work.  Membership  is  not  com- 
pulsory but  each  ministerial  student  is  urged  to  join  this 
organization. 

Missionary  Society. 

The  Missionary  Society  is  a  volunteer  organization  of 
the  students  for  the  study  of  missionary  subjects.  Pro- 
grams are  prepared.  The  society  meets  about  twice  each 
month. 
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Band. 

A  brass  band  of  about  fifteen  pieces  is  one  of  the 
permanent  organizations  in  the  college.  It  furnishes 
music  at  most  of  the  athletic  contests  and  on  other 
occasions.  This  year  the  band  made  a  trip  to  some 
near-by  towns  with  the  Dramatic  Club. 

Orchestra. 

The  University  Orchestra  of  six  pieces  was  organized 
during  the  present  session  and  has  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  popular  organizations  in  the  school.  It  ap- 
peared a  number  of  times  in  chapel,  at  literary  contests 
and  other  school  functions.  Prospective  students  who 
play  either  orchestra  or  band  instruments  are  urged  to 
bring  these  instruments  with  them. 

The  Dramatic  Club. 

The  Dramatic  Club  of  Union  University  is  an  organi- 
zation of  the  pupils  in  the  expression  department.  The 
work  of  the  club  during  the  year  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. They  made  a  trip  to  Dyer  and  Humboldt  and 
were  well  received  at  both  places. 

Students'  Council. 

The  Students'  Council  is  an  organization  of  the  entire 
student  body.  It  seeks,  by  organized  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  students,  to  build  up  and  strengthen  the  interest 
in  all  of  the  student  activities  of  the  school.  Through 
its  instrumentality,  a  number  of  prominent  men  of 
Jackson  and  elsewhere  have  delivered  addresses  before 
the  students. 

The  Cardinal  and  Cream. 

The  students  of  the  University  publish  a  weekly  paper 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  college  colors,  cardinal 
and  cream.    It  is  a  live,  breezy  college  paper.    The  stu- 
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dents  of  all  classes  are  urged  to  contribute  both  literary 
and  news  articles  to  its  columns,  and  many  of  them 
receive  training  in  newspaper  work  which  proves  of 
great  value  in  after  life.  Mr.  W.  A.  Shoaf,  '15,  was 
editor-in-chief  during  the  present  year.  Mr.  D.  T,  Hen- 
derson, '14,  was  associate  editor.  Mr.  C.  F.  McCrory,  '14, 
was  business  manager. 

Annual. 

"Lest  We  Forget"  is  a  bright,  breezy  resume  of  the 
year's  happenings.  It  seeks  to  set  forth,  in  permanent 
form  and  in  a  lighter  vein,  the  happenings  of  the  college 
year. 

Philalatheneans. 

This  is  an  honorary  society  of  the  elected  from  the 
membership  of  the  junior  and  senior  classes  each  year. 
Its  purpose  is  the  closer  association  of  upper  classmen 
and  the  development  of  friendly  and  easy  conversational 
ability. 

Greek  Letter  Societies. 

Two  national  fraternities,  the  Alpha  Tau  Omega  and 
Sigma  Alpha  Epsilon,  and  one  sorority,  the  Sigma  Sigma 
Sigma,  have  chapters  in  Union  University. 

Religious  Life. 

Primarily,  this  institution  is  neither  a  reformatory  nor 
a  theological  school.  It  exists,  first  of  all,  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind,  but  has  never  been  and  can  never  be  in- 
different to  moral  and  religious  culture.  In  its  atmos- 
phere of  healthful  sentiment  students  will  be  aided  in 
strengthening  character,  and  amending  conduct.  Minis- 
terial students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  their  college 
work  here,  and  are  made  welcome  to  all  privileges  which 
other  students  enjoy.  There  are  no  privileged  classes; 
ideally,  the  College  community  is  a  democracy.     The 
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more  thorough-going  the  association  of  all  the  students, 
the  manlier  they  will  all  be.  The  University  is  not  of- 
fensively sectarian.  Besides  the  wholesome  influence  of 
the  churches  of  the  city  and  the  high  moral  standard  of 
the  people,  the  University  begins  the  work  of  each  day 
with  devotions,  attendance  upon  which  is  required  of  all. 
The  chapel  exercises  are  simple — song,  scripture,  prayer, 
occasionally  extended  with  addresses  by  visitors  and 
members  of  the  Faculty. 

Athletics. 

The  Athletic  Association  is  well  organized  and  is  under 
the  careful  supervision  of  the  Faculty. 

There  are  several  advantages  in  intercollegiate  ath- 
letics : 

1.  Manly  outdoor  sports  are  a  great  benefit  to  the 
physical  strength  of  students.  While  occasionally  a  boy 
gets  hurt,  yet  it  is  very  rare  that  one  gets  badly  hurt. 
We  doubt  if  more  boys  get  hurt  at  College  with  athletics 
than  without  them,  and  we  think  the  gain  largely  over- 
balances the  harm. 

2.  Intercollegiate  athletics  arouse  the  college  spirit 
and  cultivate  enthusiasm  and  loyalty. 

3.  College  games  tend  to  quicken  the  judgment,  to 
teach  the  boys  submission  to  results,  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  others  and  admiration  for  honorable  op- 
ponents. 

4.  Probably  the  greatest  argument  of  all  is  that  ath- 
letics give  the  boys  clean  channels  of  thought  and  clean 
subjects  for  conversation.  They  talk  athletics  at  their 
leisure  hours  when  many  of  them  would  be  talking  about 
other  things  that  would  injure  them.  It  seems  to  us  that 
athletics  lead  the  boys  to  purer  lives,  cleaner  conversa- 
tion and  more  manly  conduct. 

For  the  above  and  other  reasons  we  allow  intercol- 
legiate athletics  under  the  careful  supervision  of  the 
Faculty. 
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The  following  are  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Faculty  to 
govern  such  sports: 

1.  None  but  bona  fide  students  of  this  institution  shall 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  intercollegiate  or  inter- 
scholastic  athletic  contests. 

By  "bona  fide"  student  is  meant: 

a.  Any  student  who  has  not  received  money,  or  com- 
pensation in  lieu  of  money,  for  athletic  services. 

b.  A  student  who  is  carrying  a  regular  course  of 
study  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  hours  a  week  in  this  in- 
stitution. 

c.  Any  student  who  has  not  failed  or  been  condi- 
tioned on  more  than  one-third  of  his  work. 

d.  Any  student  who  during  the  season  does  not  absent 
himself  from  classes  unless  excused  by  the  President. 

2.  No  team  will  be  allowed  to  be  absent  from  the 
University  for  more  than  five  recitation  days  during  the 
year. 

3.  A  member  of  the  Faculty  shall  accompany  all 
teams  when  away  from  the  University. 

4.  No  student  will  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  inter- 
collegiate contests  entailing  absence  from  the  University, 
whose  parent  or  guardian  makes  his  objection  known  to 
the  President. 

5.  Before  closing  dates  for  games  it  shall  be  the  busi- 
ness of  the  manager  of  each  team  to  submit  a  list  of  the 
games  with  dates  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Athletic  Com- 
mittee of  the  Faculty  for  approval. 

Medals— 1914 

A  gold  medal,  established  by  Festus  Rhodes  for  the 
best  orator  in  the  Calliopean  Society,  won  by  J.  W.  Mc- 
Gavock,  at  the  anniversary  in  May. 
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Medals— 1913. 

The  Calliopean  Society  gives  each  year  gold  medals 
for  greatest  general  improvement  and  for  proficiency  in 
debate.  The  former  was  won  by  Burrus  Matthews,  while 
O.  F.  Huckaba  won  the  latter. 

The  Loyalty  Medal,  given  by  the  Apollonian  Society, 
was  awarded  to  Edward  Young. 

The  Best  Debater's  Medal  in  the  Apollonian  Society 
was  won  by  W.  E.  Roberts. 

The  Greatest  Improvement  Medal  in  the  Apollonian 
Society  was  won  by  W.  B.  Wickliffe. 

The  Joseph  H.  Eaton  Medal,  for  oratory,  established 
by  Pr.  T.  T.  Eaton,  and  continued  by  Mrs.  Joe  Peck,  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tenn.,  was  won  by  Stanford  Herron. 

The  Foster  Medal,  established  by  W.  G.  Foster,  '05,  for 
the  best  orator  in  the  Apollonian  Society,  was  won  by 
John  Pearson. 

The  A.  H.  Young,  '53,  Medal,  is  awarded  to  the  winner 
of  the  annual  oratorical  contest  between  the  Apollonians 
and  the  Calliopeans.  "Won  by  J.  G.  Hughes  (Calliopean). 

The  Charles  H.  Strickland  Medal,  established  by  Mrs. 
C.  H.  Strickland  for  best  orator  in  Senior  class,  was  won 
by  Stanford  Herron. 

The  I.  B.  Tigrett  Medal  was  founded  in  1912  by  Ben 
Hill  Blalock.  It  is  to  be  awarded  to  the  Senior  who  has, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Faculty,  made  the  best  record  dur- 
ing the  last  year  in  college.  Scholarships  and  usefulness 
in  student  activities  are  the  tests  emphasized.  In  1913 
R.  E.  Alexander  was  awarded  this  medal. 
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Degrees  Conferred  in  1913 


Doctor  of  Laws. 
J.  W.  Porter Louisville,  Ky. 

Doctor  of  Divinity. 
Robert  L.  Motley Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bachelor  of  Arts. 

R.  E.  Alexander Jackson,  Tenn. 

J.  H.  Carr Birmingham,  Ala. 

T.  D.  Coffey Jackson,  Tenn. 

A,  M.  Nicholson Jackson,  Tenn. 

Bachelor  of  Science. 

S.  M.  Herron Jackson,  Tenn. 

W.  B.  Wickliflfe Greenville,  Ky. 

E.  J.  Pm-year Greenville,  Ky. 

Scholarships. 

Tt  is  our  strong  desire  to  secure  as  soon  as  possible  the 
endowment  of  a  number  of  scholarships.  Every  year  we 
have  numerous  applications  from  students  who  for  va- 
rious reasons  need  and  deserve  assistance,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  help  many  of  them  without  unduly  diminish- 
ing the  income  of  the  college.  A  system  of  endowed 
scholarships  would  enable  us  to  meet  this  difficulty. 

A  gift  of  a  thousand  dollars  will  found  a  scholarship. 
It  will  be  given  the  name  of  the  founder  or  any  other 
name  that  he  may  select.  He  may  reserve  the  right  to 
make  the  appointment  himself. 
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The  College 


Entrance  Requirements. 

For  admission  to  Freshman  class  in  any  regular  course 
leading  to  a  degree  a  pupil  must  offer  14  Carnegie  units, 
a  unit  meaning  a  high  school  course  of  one  scholastic 
year  with  five  forty-five  minute  recitations  per  week. 
The  following  units  are  required  for  the  diff"erent 
groups: 

Group  1. 

English   3 

Mathematics  3 

Latin 4 

Greek  2 

History    1 

Science y...  1 

Total 14 

Group  2. 

English   3 

Mathematics  3 

Latin 4 

History    1 

Science    1 

Elective  2 

Total 14 

Group  3. 

English 3 

Mathematics  3 

Latin 4 
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History    1 

Science 1 

Elective  2 

Total 14 

Group  4. 

English    3 

Mathematics  3 

Latin 3 

History    1 

Science 1 

Elective  3 

Total 14 

All  pupils  not  presenting  approved  credits,  and  who  do 
not  enter  as  "Special  Students,"  will  be  required  to  take 
the  entrance  examinations. 

Students  not  candidates  for  a  degree  may  register  as 
"Special  Students,"  and  will  not  be  required  to  take  en- 
trance examinations.  They  must,  however,  present  a 
properly  signed  statement  of  previous  work. 

Any  student  who  is  a  candidate  for  a  Bachelor's  De- 
gree must,  by  May  1,  of  the  Senior  year,  submit  a  thesis 
or  an  oration  for  graduation,  and  deliver  the  oration  on 
Commencement  Day  unless  excused. 

Courses  of  Instruction. 

Though  the  elective  system  has  long  since  been  intro- 
duced, it  is  far  from  unqualified.  A  glance  at  our  re- 
quirements will  reveal  that  as  many  as  three  years'  work 
must  be  pursued  in  some  departments. 

This  year  it  has  been  thought  wise  to  make  some  im- 
portant changes  in  the  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Four  groups  are  offered  leading  to  this 
degree.  The  degree  Bachelor  of  Science  which  has  been 
offered  is  fast  becoming  in  all  the  larger  institutions  a 
degree  offered  for  highly  specialized  work  and  in  pro- 
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fessional  courses  in  many  cases.  For  that  reason  we 
discontinue  it  for  the  present,  hoping  in  time  to  develop 
departments  in  Agriculture  and  Domestic  Science  which 
may  warrant  the  giving  of  it.  This  step  was  not  taken 
without  earnest  consideration  and  a  careful  study  of  the 
courses  of  study  of  a  great  nmnber  of  the  leading  insti- 
tutions of  the  United  States. 

The  following  outlines  of  the  various  departments  are 
offered  in  good  faith;  while  it  may  be  impracticable  to 
give  every  course,  and  while  scarcely  any  professor  will 
give  more  than  four  courses,  those  in  excess  of  this  num- 
ber will  serve  for  variety  of  selection.  Unless  as  many 
as  five  apply  for  an  elective  course,  the  Faculty  may  de- 
cline to  offer  it. 

Accredited  Schools. 

The  College  desires  to  promote  the  growth  of  thorough 
secondary  schools. 

With  reference  to  the  relation  sustained  by  the  Uni- 
versity to  academy  and  high  schools,  with  different 
courses  of  study,  and  different  texts,  it  is  difficult  to  state 
anything  more  definite  than  that  the  College  desires  in 
all  cases  to  give  full  credit  for  actual  work  done,  and 
that  certificates  from  principals,  stating  the  time  spent  in 
recitation,  the  text  used,  and  the  parts  of  books  com- 
pleted in  the  various  courses  will  be  honored,  and  the 
student  will  receive  credit  for  the  work  equivalent  to 
that  in  the  preparatory  department  of  the  College,  pro- 
vided always,  that  if  the  student  fail  to  maintain  his 
standing  in  the  class  assigned  him,  his  work  in  the  Uni- 
versity is  to  be  the  final  test  of  character  of  previous 
work. 

Advanced  College  standing  will  be  given  on  the  same 
conditions,  in  case  such  work  has  been  done  with  proper 
equipment  and  under  such  conditions  as  make  satis- 
factory college  work  possible. 

Credits  for  advanced  standing  must  be  secured  by 
November  15,  and  must  be  approved  by  the  heads  of  the 
departments  concerned. 
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Courses  Leading  to  Degrees. 

The  four  groups  offered  lead  to  the  degree  Bachelor  of 
Arts.  For  this  degree  the  student  must  have  obtained 
credit  for  200  hours.  Credits  are  determined  by  term; 
one  credit  hour  means  one  hour  of  class  work  a  week 
in  a  single  subject  throughout  a  term. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms  instead  of 
two  semesters  as  formerly.  The  200  term  hours  are 
equivalent  to  133  1-3  of  the  old  semester  hours.  Pre- 
viously we  have  required  156  semester  hours  for  gradua- 
tion. This  is  a  relic  of  the  time  when  recitations  were 
but  50  minutes,  and  the  change  does  not  mean  that  our 
course  is  not  now  up  to  standard.  All  of  the  leading  in- 
stitutions require  from  120  to  128  semester  hours  or  their 
equivalent  in  "term  hours"  or  "year  hours"  for  gradua- 
tion. Our  requirements  are  higher  than  any  other  South- 
ern college. 


Examinations  and  Grading. 

Examinations  are  held  in  all  subjects  at  the  end  of 
each  term  on  the  dates  assigned  in  the  college  calendar. 

A  student  must  take  the  examinations  in  the  subjects 
in  which  he  is  registered,  at  the  appointed  time,  unless 
excused  by  the  Faculty. 

Students  are  graded  by  letters  as  follows: 

A  signifies  95  per  cent,  or  over. 

B  signifies  90  to  95  per  cent. 

C  signifies  83  to  90  per  cent. 

D  signifies  75  to  83  per  cent. 

F  signifies  a  condition  which  may  be  removed  by  an- 
other examination. 

FF  signifies  such  failure  as  will  require  the  student  to 
take  the  subject  again  in  regular  class-work. 

An  official  report  of  grades  will  be  sent  to  the  student's 
parents  or  guardian  at  the  end  of  each  term. 
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Schedule  of  College  Recitations 

Ist  Term  2nd  Term  3rd  Term 


8:00  to   8:60 

English  8 
History  1 
Mathematics  8 
Greek  2 
Geology 

English  8 
History  1 
Mathematics  8 
Greek  2 
Geology 

Education  6 
History  8 
Physics  1 
Philosophy  8 

8«0to   9:16 

Chapel 

Chapel 

Chapel 

9:16  to  10:16 

English  1 

Zoology 

Bible 

Education  4 
History  2 
Mathematics  4 
French  8 

English  1 
History  2 
Mathematics  4 
French  8 
Zoology 

10:16  to  11:15 

Mathematics  1 
Economics 
Physics  1 
Education  1 

Mathematics  2 
English  2 
Political  Science 
Bible 

Mathematics  2 
English  2 
Political  Science 
Bible 

11:16  to  12:15 

Chemistry  1 
Greek  1 
Chemistry  8 
French  3 

Chemistry  l 
Latin  1 
Chemistry  8 
French  2 
Education  2 

Chemistry  2 
Latin  1 
Chemistry  4 
French  2 
Education  S 

12:16  to    1:15 

Noon 
Intermission 

Noon 
Intermission 

Noon 
Intermission 

1:15  to    2:16 

German  1 
Latin  2 
French  1 

German  1 
Greek  1 
French  1 

Latin  2 
German  8 
French  1 

2:15  to    8:16 

German  8 

German  J 
Philosophy  1 

German  2 
Philosophy2 
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Department  of  English 

PROFESSOR  BARRETT. 


Composition. 
English  1 Credit  9  hours 

A  thorough  review  of  Woolley's  Mechanics  of  Writing, 
followed  by  Genung's  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric 
and  Grose's  Specimens  of  Composition.  If  time  permits, 
Stevenson's  Essays  (the  school  edition  prepared  by 
Phelps)  and  Cook  and  Benham's  Specimen  Letters  will 
be  added.  Weekly  themes  and  frequent  exercises  writ- 
ten in  the  class-room.  Collateral  reading  with  due  em- 
phasis on  oral  and  written  reviews  and  note-making. 
Fall  term  4  hours  a  week.  Spring  term  daily. 

Browning  and  Tennyson. 
English  2 Credit  9  hours 

On  the  assumption  that  the  student  has  previously  had 
an  elementary  course  in  English  literary  history,  this 
course  is  devoted  to  a  pretty  full  study  of  Browning  and 
Tennyson.  One  hour  a  week  throughout  the  year  is 
given  to  the  reading  and  discussion  of  Krapp's  Modern 
English  and  Alden's  Introduction  to  Poetry.  Winter  term 
daily,  Spring  term  four  hours  a  week. 

The  Drama. 
English  3 Credit  9  hours 

This  course  naturally  centers  in  Shakespeare,  but  some 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  early  history  of  the  English 
drama.  The  history  of  Shakespeare's  reputation  will  be 
traced,  and  a  number  of  the  best  plays  produced  since  his 
day  will  be  read.  The  course  begins  with  Matthews's 
Study  of  the  Drama,  and  Boas's  Shakespeare  and  His 
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Predecessors  is  used  as  a  guide.  Each  student  is  asked 
to  make  an  experiment  in  dramatic  composition  and  to 
prepare  as  independently  as  possible  a  school  edition  of 
a  selected  play.  Fall  term  daily.  Winter  term  four  times 
a  week. 

The  Novel. 
English  4 Credit  9  hours 

Cross's  Development  of  the  English  Novel  and  Perry's 
Study  of  Prose  Fiction  will  be  used  as  guides.  The  his- 
torical and  critical  teachings  of  these  books  will  be  ap- 
plied in  the  analysis  of  representative  novels  and  short 
stories  from  Henry  Fielding  to  our  own  time.  The  stu- 
dent will  be  called  upon  to  make  several  experiments  in 
writing  prose  fiction.    Hours  to  be  arranged. 

Old  and  Middle  English. 
English  5 Credit  9  hours 

This  course  is  provided  for  those  who  wish  more 
philological  training  than  the  preceding  program  af- 
fords. The  work  begins  with  Old  English  grammar  and, 
if  time  allows,  goes  forward  to  Piers  Plowman  and 
Chaucer.  The  study  of  several  of  the  standard  histories 
and  advanced  grammars  of  the  English  language  will  be 
included. 
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Department  of  Latin 

PROFESSOR  MUGGINS. 

Latin  1 Credit  9  hours 

Cicero:  De  Senectute,  Text,  Bennett;  Livy,  selections. 
Text,  Long.  Review  of  important  grammatical  princi- 
ples. Prose  Composition.  Text,  Bradley  Arnold,  sight 
reading.    Winter  term  daily. 

Horace,  selections  from  Odes,  Text,  Moore.  Spring 
term  four  time  each  week. 

Latin  2 Credit  9  hours 

Tacitus;  Agricola  and  Germania.  Text,  Gudeman.  Fall 
term  four  times  each  week.  Plautus,  Captivi  and  Menae- 
chemi.  Text,  Bennett.  Terence,  Phormio.  Text,  Laing. 
Spring  term  daily. 

Latin  3 Credit  9  hours 

Cicero,  Selected  Letters.  Pliny,  Selected  Letters.  Early 
Lyrists,  Catullus,  Tibullus  Horace.  Hour  to  be  arranged 
later. 

Latin  4 Credit  9  hours 

This  course  is  designed  for  those  whose  tastes  lead 
them  to  special  attainments  in  Latin,  and  to  those  who 
contemplate  teaching.  Open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted course  2. 

Satire;  Horace  (briefly).  Selections  from  Ovid,  Proper- 
tius  and  Juvenal.  Syntactical  analysis  of  one  Book  of 
Virgil's  Aeneid.    Hour  to  be  arranged  later. 
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Department  of  Greek 

PROFESSOR  HUGGINS. 

Greek  1 Credit  9  hours 

Homer:  Iliad,  Books  1,  2,  3,  4.  Composition  and  sight 
reading.    Text:  Keep-Homer.    Fall  term  daily. 

Lysias:  Selected  speeches.  Reading  at  sight.  Text: 
Wait.  Jebb's  Greek  Literature.  Winter  term  four  times 
each  week. 

Greek  2 Credit  9  hours 

Plato:  Apology  and  Crito.  Text:  Kitchell.  Fall 
term  four  times  each  week. 

Aristophanes:  Frogs..  Text:  Tucker.  Euripides,  Al- 
cestes.  Text:  Bayfield,  Winter  term  five  times  each 
week. 

Greek  3 Credit  9  hours 

Thucydides,  Sicilian  Expedition:  Aeschylus,  Seven 
Against  Thebes,  Sophocles,  Antigone.  Hour  to  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Greek  4 Credit  9  hours 

Demosthenes:  Philippics,  On  the  crown.  Special  study 
will  be  given  to  Attic  Oratory  and  to  the  study  of  Politi- 
cal methods  in  Athens. 

Pindar,  Olympian  and  Pythian  Odes,  Bacchylides. 
Hour  to  be  arranged. 

Courses  3  and  4  are  open  to  students  who  have  com- 
pleted courses  1  and  2,  and  are  designed  for  those  stu- 
dents whose  tastes  lead  them  to  a  further  study  of  the 
Language.    They  may,  therefore,  be  changed  or  modified. 
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Department  of  History  and 
Political  Science 

PROFESSOR  TRUEX. 

English  History. 
History  1 Credit  9  hours 

Fall  term  daily.  Winter  term  four  times  each  week. 
For  Freshmen.  Required  in  all  groups.  Prerequisite, 
college  entrance  requirements  in  History. 

This  course  takes  up  the  growth  and  development  of 
England  as  a  world  power,  dealing  especially  with  its 
change  from  the  idea  of  the  "Divine  Right  of  Kings"  to 
the  more  democratic  idea  of  constitutional  government. 
The  feudalism  of  the  continent  is  contrasted  with  the 
feudalism  of  England.  Tests  and  written  lessons  given 
without  previous  notice. 

Text:    Terry,  History  of  England. 

American  History. 
History  2 Credit  9  hours 

"Winter  term  four  times  each  week.  Spring  term  daily. 
For  Sophomores.  Required  in  groups  1,  2,  and  3. 
Elective  in  group  4.    Prerequisite,  History  1. 

A  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  American  History  is 
made.  Special  emphasis  being  placed  upon  phases  not 
usually  stressed  in  high  school  courses.  After  complet- 
ing the  general  study  one  limited  period  will  be  studied 
with  considerable  fullness.  The  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion will  be  studied  with  Dunning  as  guide.  Collateral 
reading  and  special  reports.  Written  lessons  and  tests 
given  without  previous  notice. 

Text:     Elson,  History  of  the  United  States. 

Dunning,  Period  of  the  Reconstruction. 
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French  History. 
History  3 Credit  5  hours 

Spring  term  daily.  For  Juniors  and  Seniors.  Elective 
in  all  groups.    Prerequisite,  History  1. 

A  study  of  the  events,  causes,  and  results  of  the  inter- 
esting part  of  French  history  known  as  the  period  of 
the  French  Revolution.  Special  stress  is  laid  on  the 
study  of  the  life  and  character  of  Napoleon.  Supple- 
mentary reading. 

Text:    Mathews,  The  French  Revolution. 

Sociology. 
Political  Science  1 Credit  9  hours 

"Winter  term  daily.  Spring  term  four  times  each  week. 
For  Juniors.  Either  this  course  or  Political  Science  2 
will  be  required  in  all  groups. 

One  term  will  be  given  to  the  survey  of  the  general 
field  of  Sociology,  covering  briefly  the  many  topics  of  in- 
terest in  the  study.  The  other  term  will  be  given  to  a 
more  detailed  study  of  two  or  three  of  the  more  import- 
ant topics.  Collateral  reading  and  special  reports.  Written 
lesson  and  tests  given  without  previous  notice. 

Text:    Wright,  Elements  of  Sociology. 

Henderson,  Dependents,  Defectives,  and  Delin- 
quents. 

Political  Science. 
Political  Science  2 Credit  9  hours 

Winter  term  daily.  Spring  term  four  times  each  week. 
For  Juniors.  Either  this  course  or  Political  Science  1 
will  be  required  in  all  groups. 

One  term  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  the  origin  and 
functions  of  government  dealing  with  the  governments 
of  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and  America.  The 
other  term  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment, taking  up  the  formation  of  the  constitution  and 
the  development  of  the  different  branches  of  our  govern- 
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ment.    Collateral  reading  and  special  reports.    Written 
lessons  and  tests  given  without  previous  notice. 

Text:    Wilson,  The  State. 

Bryce,  The  American  Commonwealth. 

Economics. 
Political  Science  3 Credit  5  hours 

Fall  term  daily.    For  Seniors.    Required  in  all  groups. 

General  study  of  the  subject  using  text  dealing  with 
certain  specific  problems.  Collateral  reading  and  re- 
ports dealing  with  its  application  to  practical  affairs. 

Text:    Richard  T.  Ely,  Outlines  of  Economics. 
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Department  of  Science 

A.  W.  PRINCE,  A.M., 
Professor  Chemistry  and  Physics. 


Professor  of  Biology  and  Agriculture. 

CAMPBELL  SYMONDS, 
Laboratory  Assistant. 

The  courses  in  this  department  are  offered  for  the 
purposes  of  general  culture  as  well  as  to  lay  a  proper 
foundation  for  those  desiring  to  specialize  in  scientific 
work,  in  medicine,  agi'iculture  or  engineering.  The 
keeping  of  note  book  records  in  each  course  is  insisted 
upon. 

The  laboratory  fee  in  each  course  covers  all  neces- 
sary material  and  apparatus  for  conducting  the  experi- 
ments, but  the  student  is  required  to  pay  for  the  break- 
age of  all  apparatus  charged  up  to  him. 

Lecture  Room. 

This  room  is  on  the  first  floor  of  Barton  Hall  and  seats 
about  fifty  persons.  The  seats  rise  rapidly  to  the  rear, 
thus  enabling  any  one  in  the  room  to  view  any  demon- 
stration on  the  lecture  desk  in  front,  which  is  amply 
supplied  with  appliances  and  connections  for  water,  gas, 
and  electricity.  The  windows  are  provided  with  blinds, 
thus  enabling  the  room  to  be  darkened  for  light  experi- 
ments and  for  the  use  of  a  projection  lantern. 


*  Instructor  to  be  secured. 
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Laboratories. 

The  Chemical  laboratories  for  inorganic  and  quali- 
tative chemistry  are  in  a  well  lighted  and  commodious 
basement  room.  The  laboratories  for  qualitative,  or- 
ganic and  advanced  work  are  immediately  above  on  the 
first  floor.  These  are  equipped  with  water,  gas,  electric- 
ity, direct  draught  hoods,  etc.  The  students'  desks  have 
been  designed  according  to  the  most  modern  ideas,  being 
provided  with  acid  proof  alberene  stone  tops,  sinks  and 
troughs,  reagent  shelves  in  the  middle  over  troughs,  and 
individual  lockers,  water,  and  gas  supply. 

The  physical  and  biological  laboratories  are  in  rooms 
adjoining  the  chemical  laboratories  and  are  similarly 
equipped.  For  advanced  work  in  physics  a  basement 
room  with  solid  concrete  floor  is  used,  thus  avoiding  all 
vibrations  from  the  rest  of  the  building.  Special  tables 
are  provided  and  the  apparatus  is  ample  for  giving  nu- 
merous and  standard  experimients.  A  dark  room  located 
between  the  chemical  and  physical  laboratories  is  con- 
venient for  work  in  light,  spectoroscopy,  and  photog- 
raphy. 

For  biological  work  there  are  supplied  a  number  of 
compound  dissecting  microscopes,  jars,  trays,  preserved 
specimens,  etc. 

An  automatic  still  furnishes  an  ample  supply  of  dis- 
tilled water  for  all  the  laboratory  work. 

General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  1  (a) Credit  5  hours 

Professor  Prince  and  Assistant. 

Fall  term.  Lectures  and  recitations,  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday.  Laboratory  two  periods  a  week  at  a  time 
to  be  arranged  .  Prerequisite:  Elementary  Physics  or 
High  School  Chemistry. 

This  course  includes  the  nomenclature,  the  broader 
quantitative  relations  of  the  chemical  elements  and  a 
particular  study  of  the  nonmetallic  elements. 
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General  Inorganic  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  1  (b) Credit  5  hours 

Professor  Prince  and  Assistant. 

Winter  term.  Lectures,  recitations,  and  laboratory  as 
in  Chemistry  1  (a),  which  is  a  prerequisite. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Chemistry  1  (a)  and 
forms  with  it  a  complete  course  in  general  chemistry. 
The  metallic  elements  will  be  particularly  treated  from 
the  standpoint  of  elementary  qualitative  analysis. 

Qualitative  Analysis. 

Chemistry  2 Credit  5  hours 

Professor  Prince  and  Assistant. 

Spring  term.  Lectures  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri- 
day. Laboratory  three  times  per  week  at  hours  to  be 
arranged.    Prerequisite:   Chemistry  1  (a)  and  (b). 

This  course  consists  in  the  identification  of  the  metal- 
lic elements  and  acids;  separation  of  these  from  their 
compounds.  The  course  is  broadly  analytical,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  all  further  work  in  analytical  chem- 
istry. This  course  taken  with  Chemistry  1  will  make  a 
complete  year's  work  in  chemistry. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  3  (a) Credit  5  hours 

Professor  Prince  and  Assistant. 

Fall  term.  Lectures  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Labora- 
tory ten  hours  per  week  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  For 
Sophomores  and  Juniors.    Prerequisite :   Chemistry  1. 

This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  carbon  com- 
pounds and  their  synthesis  in  the  laboratory.  Should  be 
taken  by  all  students  intending  to  study  medicine  or 
agriculture. 
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Organic  Chemistry  (Continued). 

Chemistry  3  (b) Credit  5  iiours 

Professor  Prince  and  Assistant. 

Winter  term.  Lectures  Tuesday  and  Tiiursday.  Lab- 
oratory as  in  Chemistry  3  (a).  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
1,  2,  and  3  (a). 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Chemistry  3  (a)  and 
similar  to  it  in  every  respect. 

Quantitative  Analysis. 

Chemistry  4 Credit  5  hours 

Professor  Prince. 

Spring  term.  Lectures  and  conferences  Tuesday  and 
Thursday.  Laboratory  15  hours  per  week  at  times  to  be 
arranged.  For  Sophomores  and  Juniors.  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  1  and  2.  This  course  is  necessary  for  all  fur- 
ther work  in  analytical  chemistry. 

This  course  consists  of  careful  estimates  of  precipita- 
tions of  important  elements'  and  compounds.  This  is 
essentially  a  laboratory  course  and  deals  with  the  funda- 
mental processes  of  both  gravimetric  and  volumetric 
analysis.  It  should  be  selected  by  students  intending  to 
specialize  in  chemistry. 

Advanced  Quantitative  Analysis. 

Chemistry  5 Credit  5  hours 

Professor  Prince, 

Any  term.  Lectures,  conferences  and  laboratory  work 
at  hours  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  1,  2, 
4,  Elective  in  all  groups. 

This  course  will  include  calibration  of  burettes, 
pipettes,  etc.  Proximate  Food  Analysis,  Fire  Assay, 
Water  and  Gas  Analysis,  or  Electrolytic  methods  may  be 
taken  according  to  the  needs  of  the  class.    The  nature  of 
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the  work  may  be  varied  from  time  to  time  to  suit  indi- 
vidual needs.  The  course  will  be  largely  laboratory 
work  with  collateral  reading. 

Physics. 

Physics  1  (a) Credit  iVi  hours 

Professor  Prince  and  Assistant. 

Mechanics  and  Sound.  Fall  term.  Three  lectures  per 
week.  Two  laboratory  sessions  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 
For  Sophomores  and  Juniors.  Prerequisites:  College 
entrance  Physics  and  Trigonometry. 

This  is  a  general  course  in  college  physics  and  should 
be  taken  by  all  students  contemplating  specializing  in  en- 
gineering in  any  form. 

Physics  1  (b) Credit  4%  hours 

Heat  and  Light.  Winter  term.  Three  lectures  per 
week  with  laboratory  twice  a  week  at  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged. For  Sophomores  and  Juniors.  Prerequisites: 
College  entrance  Physics,  Trigonometry  and  Physics  1 
(a). 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Physics  1  (a)  and  will 
be  adapted  to  those  desiring  only  a  general  course  as 
well  as  for  those  students  specializing  in  science. 

Magnetism  and  Electricity. 
Physics  1  (c) Credit  4%  hours 

Spring  term.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Laboratory 
twice  a  week  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite: 
College  entrance  Physics. 

This  course  is  a  continuation  of  Physics  1  (a)  and  (b) 
and  completes  a  year's  work  in  physics.  The  lectures 
will  be  fully  illustrated. 
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General  Biology. 
Biology  1  (a) Credit  4V2  hours 

Fall  term.  Lectures  and  recitations  three  times  a 
week.    Laboratory  work  at  hours  to  be  arranged. 

This  is  an  introductory  course  to  all  further  work  in 
biology  and  will  give  a  general  view  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  animals;  laboratory  methods  of  dissection 
will  be  introduced;  the  student  will  be  made  familiar 
with  the  use  of  the  compound  and  dissecting  microscope. 

Invertebrate  Zoology. 
Biology  1  (b) Credit  41/2  hours 

Winter  term.  Lectures  three  times  a  week.  Labora- 
tory at  hours  to  be  arranged.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  (a). 
This  course  or  Biology  2  required  in  fourth  group. 

This  course  consists  of  a  comparative  study  of  the  va- 
rious types  of  invertebrate  life,  their  structure,  develop- 
ment, relations,  and  geographical  distribution.  The 
laboratory  work  will  consist  of  dissection,  microscopical 
examination,  and  drawings  of  specimens  studied. 

Botany. 
Biology  2  (a) Credit  4^/^  hours 

Spring  term.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Laboratory 
sessions  at  hours  to  be  arranged.  Either  this  course  or 
Biology  2  (b)  required  in  Group  4. 

A  general  course  covering  algae,  fungi  bryophytes, 
pteridophytes  and  spermatophytes  from  the  point  of 
view  of  plant  relationship,  also  embracing  a  study  of 
their  life,  processes  of  nutrition  and  reproduction. 

Botany  (Continued). 

Biology  2  (b) Credit  4%  hours 

Fall  term.  Three  lectures  per  week.  Laboratory  at 
hours  to  be  arranged. 
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A  course  consisting  of  the  physiology  and  classification 
of  plants.  The  important  functions  of  plants  will  be 
demonstrated  by  numerous  experiments. 

Geology. 

Biology  3  (a) Credit  4  hours 

Professor  Prince. 

Fall  term.  Four  lectures  per  week.  Open  only  to 
Seniors.  Prerequisite:  Biology  1  and  2,  Chemistry  1 
and  2. 

Structural  and  dynamical  geology  will  be  considered 
in  this  course.  An  exhaustive  study  of  external  and  in- 
ternal geological  agencies,  and  of  changes  in  the  earth's 
surface,  will  be  made. 

Biology  3  (b) Credit  5  hours 

"Winter  term.  Five  lectures  per  week.  Open  only  to 
Seniors.  Prerequisites  same  as  Biology  3  (a)  of  which 
this  is  a  continuation. 

This  will  be  a  thorough  course  in  Historical  Geology, 
and  will  consist  of  a  study  of  the  different  geological 
periods  and  the  fossil  remains  of  plants  and  animals 
found  in  the  earth.  With  Biology  3  (a)  this  will  consti- 
tute a  complete  course  in  Geology. 
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Department  of  /Mathematics 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAMS. 

Trigonometry. 
Mathematics  1 Credit  5  hours 

This  course  is  required  of  Freshmen  in  all  the  groups. 
Prerequisites:  The  entrance  requirements  in  mathe- 
matics.   Fall  term,  daily. 

Text:  Wentworth's  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonom- 
etry. 

College  Algebra. 
Mathematics  2 Credit  10  hours 

The  binomial  theorem,  convergency  and  divergency  of 
series,  undetermined  co-efficients,  calculation  of  loga- 
rithms, permutations  and  combinations,  probability,  and 
elementary  theory  of  equations.  Required  of  all  Fresh- 
men.   Winter  term,  daily.    Spring  term,  daily. 

Text:    Wentworth's  College  Algebra. 

Analytical  Geometry. 
Mathematics  3 Credit  9  hours 

Rectangular  co-ordinates,  the  straight  line,  polar  co- 
ordinates, transformation  of  co-ordinates,  the  circle, 
conic  sections,  tangents  and  normals.  Elementary  solid 
analytical  geometry  will  be  studied.  Required  of  Sopho- 
mores in  groups  2,  3,  and  4.  Fall  term,  daily.  Winter 
term,  four  times  a  week. 

Text:    Tanner  and  Allen's  Analytical  Geometry. 
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Calculus. 
Mathematics  4 Credit  9  hours 

In  this  course  will  be  given  the  fundamental  notions 
of  calculus.  Practical  applications  will  be  made  at  each 
step  to  keep  before  the  student  the  meaning  and  use  of 
the  symbols  involved,  and  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
underlying  principles  of  the  subject.  Required  of 
Juniors  in  group  4.  Winter  term,  daily.  Spring  term, 
four  times  a  week. 

Text:  Snyder  and  Hutchinson's  Differential  and  In- 
tegral Calculus. 

Surveying. 
Mathematics  5 Credit  4  hours 

The  surveying  will  be  almost  wholly  practical  field 
work,  and  will  embrace  all  the  problems  belonging  to 
land  surveying  and  the  foundation  principles  of  road 
construction  and  railroad  lines,  such  as  leveling,  profil- 
ing, curves,  cross  sections,  and  mapping.  The  student 
will  be  required  to  develop  a  practical  familiarity  with 
the  transit,  level,  and  plane  table.  Elective  for  all  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  in  Mathematics  1.  Hour  to  be 
arranged. 

Astronomy. 
Mathematics  6 Credit  5  hours 

A  general  course  in  Descriptive  Astronomy,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  mathematical  side.  The  subject  will 
be  studied  with  the  equatorial  and  transit  instruments 
and  will  be  largely  experimental  and  observational.  Some 
of  the  problems  that  the  student  will  be  required  to  work 
out  will  be  as  follows:  Determination  of  the  true 
meridian,  our  latitude  and  longitude,  time  determination 
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and  time  correction,  including  use  of  the  nautical  al- 
manac. Computation  of  eclipses.  Elective  for  all  stu- 
dents who  have  passed  in  Mathematics  1. 

Text:    Norton's  Astronomy. 


Analytic  Mechanics. 
Mathematics  7 Credit  5  hours 

This  course  is  open  only  to  those  students  who  have 
completed  physics  1  and  mathematics  4.  It  is  elective  in 
all  groups.    Hour  to  be  arranged. 

Text:    Bowser's  Analytic  Mechanics. 

Differential  Equations. 
Mathematics  8 Credit  5  hours 

A  short  course  in  differential  equations  will  be  offered 
alternating  with  mathematics  7.  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 4.    Hour  to  be  arranged. 

Text:    Murray's  Differential  Equations. 
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Department  of  French 

PROFESSOR  SAVAGE. 

Grammar. 
French  1 Credit  11  hours 

Composition,  dictation,  and  reading  of  easy  stories  and 
history,  as  Lamartine's  "Scenes  de  la  Revolution  Fran- 
caise."  The  pronunciation  of  French  this  year  is  par- 
ticularly emphasized.  As  rapidly  as  the  class  can  bear 
it,  instruction  is  given  by  using  the  French  language. 
Five  45-minute  periods  throughout  the  year. 

Text:    Eraser  and  Squair's  French  Grammar. 

French  Literature. 
French  2 Credit  9  hours 

The  class  here  will  be  better  able  to  use  French  terms 
in  giving  rules  of  grammar  and  composition.  After  read- 
ing selected  works  of  Chateaubriand's,  Voltaire's,  Ra- 
cine's, for  example  Atala,  Zadig,  Athalie,  the  remainder 
of  the  session  will  be  accupied  with  stories  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  writers.  Four  45-minute  periods  through- 
out the  year. 

Text:  Fontaine,  "Livre  de  Lecture  et  Conversation." 

Advanced  French  Literature. 

French  3 Credit  9  hours 

Conversation  still  more  exclusively  in  French.  The 
reading  this  year  will  be  chiefly  of  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century, — Moliere,  Boileau  and  others.  Winter 
term,  daily.    Spring  term,  four  times  a  week. 
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Department  of  German 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAMS. 

Grammar. 

German  1 Credit  9  hours 

Conversation  and  easy  reading  with  daily  review  of 
grammatical  forms.  Fall  term  daily.  Winter  term  four 
hours  a  week. 

Text:  Bacon's  "German  Grammar"  and  "In  Vaterland." 

German  Literature  and  Composition. 

German  2 Credit  9  hours 

Rapid  reading  in  Modern  German  prose  together  with 
work  in  composition  and  conversation.  Some  sight  read- 
ing will  be  done.  Winter  term,  daily.  Spring  term,  four 
hours  a  week. 

Text:    Bacon's  German  Composition;  German  Classics. 

German  Literature. 
German  3 Credit  9  hours 

Some  of  the  more  difficult  classics  will  be  studied  in 
this  course.  The  History  of  German  Literature  will  be 
taken  up.  Fall  term,  four  times  a  week.  Spring  term, 
daily. 
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Bible 

PROFESSOR  SAVAGE. 

Old  Testament. 
Bible  1 „ Credit  10  hours 

The  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  will  be 
studied  during  one  term  and  the  prophetical  books  dur- 
ing the  other.    Winter  and  Spring  term,  daily. 

New  Testament. 
Bible  2 Credit  5  hours 

Studies  of  the  New  Testament.    Hour  to  be  arranged. 

Old  Testament. 
Bible  3 Credit  5  hours 

An  elective  course  adapted  to  the  needs  of  those  en- 
tering.   Fall  term,  daily. 

New  Testament  Greek. 
Bible  4 Credit  5  hours 

Hour  for  this  course  to  be  arranged.  Elective  in  all 
groups. 

Hebrew. 
Bible  5 Credit  9  hours 

A  study  based  on  Harper's  Hebrew  Method  and  Man- 
ual.   Hour  to  be  arranged. 

Hebrew. 

Bible  6 Credit  9  hours 

Studies  in  Ruth  and  I.  Samuel.    Hour  to  be  arranged. 
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Department  of  Philosophy 

PROFESSOR  SAVAGE. 

Psychology. 

Philosophy  1 Credit  5  hours 

Required  of  all  Juniors.    Winter  term,  daily. 

Logic. 

Philosophy  2 Credit  5  hours 

Required  of  all  Juniors.    Spring  term,  daily. 

Ethics. 

Philosophy  3 Credit  5  hours 

Required  of  all  Seniors.    Spring  term,  daily. 

Metaphysics. 

Philosophy  4 Credit  5  hours 

Elective  in  all  groups.    Hour  to  be  arranged. 
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Department  of  Education 

PROFESSOR  BARRETT. 

All  of  the  courses  in  Education  are  open  to  any  who 
wish  to  take  Special  work  in  this  subject  but  who  are 
not  regular  students  in  College.  Grade  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools.  High  School  teachers,  departmental 
teachers,  supervisors,  principals  and  superintendents 
will  find  courses  in  this  department  suited  to  their  in- 
dividual needs,  in  progress  at  any  time  of  the  year.  And 
should  any  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages 
to  secure  professional  equipment,  we  assure  them  of  a 
cordial  welcome. 

History  of  Education. 
Education  1 Credit  5  hours 

Beginning  with  primitive  society,  this  course  considers 
the  various  conceptions  of  Education  as  they  have  arisen 
in  the  course  of  history. 

This  course  will  trace  the  progress  and  development 
of  Educational  theory  and  practice  from  the  earliest 
times  down  to  the  present. 

The  constant  aim  will  be  to  point  out  the  intimate, 
dynamic  relationship  between  a  people's  educational 
ideals,  methods,  and  agencies  and  its  social,  religious, 
political  and  economic  needs  and  practices;  to  show  that 
the  former  influence  and  are  influenced  by  the  latter,  a^nd 
that  a  change  in  any  one  will  affect  the  whole  social  or- 
ganism. 

Text -book:  Monroe's  Brief  Course  in  the  History  of 
Education ;  parallel  reading.    Fall  term,  daily. 
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Primary  Education. 
Education  2 Credit  5  hours 

This  course  treats  of  the  nature,  scope  and  problems 
of  child  study. 

It  discusses  such  topics  as  Physical  Growth  and  Devel- 
opment, Nature's  Motor  Activities,  Classification  and  De- 
velopment of  Instincts,  Development  of  Intellect,  Hered- 
ity, Individuality,  Abnormalities,  etc. 

The  first  part  of  the  course  is  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  aim  of  education  with  special  reference  to 
primary  teaching  and  the  development  of  some  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  method.  The  second  part  of 
this  course  is  intended  to  give  a  good  general  knowledge 
of  the  characteristic  needs  of  the  first  four  grades  in  the 
elementary  school,  together  with  the  principles  and 
methods  necessary  to  satisfy  these  needs. 

Text-book:  Kirkpatrick's  Fundamentals  of  Child 
Study.    Winter  term,  five  hours  a  week. 

Elementary  Education. 
Education  3 Credit  5  hours 

This  course  deals  with  the  problem  of  class-room  man- 
agement from  the  standpoint  of  the  teacher — the  efficient 
training  of  children  in  the  mass,  how  most  effectively 
and  economically  to  subject  a  group  of  individuals  to  the 
educative  process.  It  is  intended  for  those  who  are  pre- 
paring for  class-room  teaching,  especially  in  the  upper 
section  of  the  elementary  grades.  It  aims  to  furnish  the 
prospective  teacher  with  such  precepts  as  will  aid  in  the 
mastery  of  technique,  to  interpret  these  precepts  in  the 
light  of  psychological  principles,  and  later  to  unite  both 
precepts  and  principles  into  a  coherent,  comprehensive 
system. 

The  routine  and  judgment  factors  of  class-room  man- 
agement will  be  discussed,  together  with  the  dual  pre- 
supposition of  personality  and  environment. 
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The  modern  effort  to  find  a  compromise  between  tlie 
individual  and  class  method,  testing  of  teaching  results, 
and  the  ethics  of  schoolcraft  will  receive  the  attention 
their  importance  demands.    Spring  term,  daily. 

Secondary  Education. 
Education  4 Credit  5  hours 

It  is  the  design  of  this  course  to  furnish  the  teacher  in 
secondary  work  with  the  same  aid  and  equipment  that 
Elementary  Education  (Education  3)  gives  to  teachers  in 
the  grades. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  American  secondary 
education  as  treated  in  this  course  will  include,  first,  a 
consideration  of  the  social  basis;  second,  the  individual 
basis.  Through  an  analysis  of  the  content  of  the  studies 
themselves  it  is  the  purpose  to  reveal  their  inherent  and 
comparative  educational  value,  and  from  these  values  to 
determine  the  best  possible  combination  of  the  studies 
into  the  various  curricula  now  demanded  by  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

The  process  of  education  will  be  discussed  in  the  light 
of  the  conviction  that  insight  and  efficiency  are  the  two 
supreme  results  to  be  secured  by  our  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, since  culture  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  former,  and 
mental  discipline  of  the  latter. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  course  to  render  these  and 
other  important  principles  so  axiomatic  in  the  mind  of 
the  teacher  that  naturally  and  inevitably  he  will  become 
incapable  of  using  the  false  in  method.  Winter  term, 
daDy. 

School  Administration. 

Education  5 Credit  5  hours 

This  course  presents  the  subject  of  American  educa- 
tion from  the  point  of  view  of  administrator  and  super- 
visor, whose  function  is  management  rather  than  in- 
struction.   The  subject  is  discussed  chiefly,  not  as  the  in- 
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struction  and  control  of  individual  pupils,  classes,  or 
grades  of  pupils,  but  as  the  organization,  maintenance, 
administration,  direction  and  supervision  of  schools  and 
school  systems.  The  manager  is  differentiated  from  the 
teacher.  Lectures  and  discussions  will  include  topics 
such  as  forms  of  educational  control,  school  supervision, 
equipment  of  the  school,  functions  of  the  superintendent, 
improvement  of  teaching,  the  course  of  study,  super- 
vision of  grading  and  promotion,  school  discipline,  edu- 
cational resources  of  the  community  and  their  use  in 
supervision,  bases  of  school  organization  in  social  organ- 
ization. Assigned  readings,  theses.  None  but  Juniors  or 
Seniors  admitted  except  by  special  permission.  Spring 
term,  daily. 

School  Administration. 

Education  6 Credit  5  hours 

A  continuation  of  course  5.  Includes  the  discussion  of 
school  libraries,  museums,  community  co-operation, 
forces  for  culture  utilized  by  touching  home  life,  teach- 
ers' meetings,  principal's  and  supervisors'  conferences 
with  the  superintendent,  school  law,  legislation  relative 
to  state,  county,  and  city  systems,  compulsory  attend- 
ance, and  child  labor  laws. 

Lectures  and  recitations,  four  hours  a  week.  Prere- 
quisite: Same  as  Education  5.  Text-book:  School  and 
Glass  Management  by  Arnold.    Hour  to  be  arranged. 

Philosophy  of  Education. 

Education  7 Credit  5  hours 

In  this  course  the  philosophical  principles  upon  which 
the  methods  and  subject  matter  of  education  are  based, 
will  be  brought  out.  The  meaning  of  education  in  its 
various  aspects  will  be  defined,  the  relation  which  it 
bears  to  the  natural  and  mental  science  indicated,  and  its 
field  outlined.    Text-book:    Home's  Philosophy  of  Edu- 
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cation;  lectures.    Five  hours  a  week.    For  Seniors  only. 
Hour  to  be  arranged. 

Educational  Psychology. 
Education  8 Credit  5  hours 

Educational  and  practical  applications  of  psychology 
are  made  in  this  course.  Instinct,  habit,  attention,  in- 
terest, memory,  will,  and  apperception,  will  be  consid- 
ered practically  rather  than  theoretically  as  well  as 
other  special  topics  that  bear  upon  the  growth  and  wel- 
fare of  children.    Hour  to  be  arranged. 

Text-book:    Dynamic  Factors  in  Education,  O'Shea. 
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Homiletics 

PROFESSOR  DICKENS. 

Theology  1 Credit  6  hours 

The  nature  and  manner  of  preaching,  the  sermon  in 
its  making  and  presentation  (sermonic  sense),  and 
preaching  power  will  be  studied  in  this  course.  Broadus' 
Preparation  and  Delivery  of  Sermons,  Revised  Edition 
will  be  the  textbook.  Parallel  reading,  with  some  sup- 
plemental work  connected  therewith  will  be  required. 
Occasional  lectures  will  supplement  the  work  of  the 
text-book.  Some  original  work  will  be  done  in  outline, 
exegesis  and  exposition  of  texts,  sections,  and  chapters 
of  the  Bible.  Analysis  of  subjects,  outline  of  texts, 
synopsis  of  sermons,  and  some  two  or  three  sermons 
written  out  in  full  will  be  included  in  the  work  of  the 
class.  Constant  attention  and  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  Biblical  preachers  and  preaching,  and  sermons  by 
some  of  the  world's  great  preachers  will  be  studied, 
analyzed,  and  criticised. 

Of  course  this  study  will  not  be  considered  to  cover  a 
full  seminary  course  in  Homiletics.  The  work  will  be 
elementary  and  foundational  and  designed  to  inspire 
further  study  and  fuller  preparation  in  those  who  take 
this  course.    Two  hours  a  week  throughout  the  year. 

Will  probably  not  be  offered  during  1914-15. 
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Domestic  Science 

Provision  has  been  made  for  offering  work  in  Do- 
mestic Science  and  Domestic  Art  for  the,  year  1914-1915. 
A  detailed  announcement  of  the  course  will  appear  later 
in  the  summer.  Arrangements  have  been  made  for  thor- 
oughly equipping  this  department  and  we  hope  to  make 
it  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  institution. 

Information  concerning  the  fees  will  be  found  under 
the  head  of  Expenses. 


AGRICULTURE. 

Plans  for  offering  work  in  Agriculture  have  been  made 
but  at  this  time  a  detailed  announcement  cannot  be 
made  concerning  the  courses  or  fees. 
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Conservatory  of  Fine  Arts 

MRS.  A.  W.  PRINCE,  Director, 
Piano,  Pipe  Organ  and  Theory. 

MISS  IRENE  WILLIAMS, 
Expression  and  Oratory. 


Voice  and  Violin. 


Introductory  Statement. 

One  great  advantage  of  musical  work  in  a  college  con- 
servatory is  the  atmosphere  of  study  and  the  literary  op- 
portunities that  offer  themselves.  The  musical  student 
may  here  have  a  choice  of  collateral  studies  from  Classi- 
cal, Scientific,  Commercial,  Elocution,  or  Plastic  Art 
Courses  of  Study. 

It  is  advised  that  music  students  carry  two  literary 
studies  and  it  is  equally  advisable  that  college  students, 
if  they  have  any  musical  talent,  pursue  some  branch  of 
musical  work.  Music  is  the  art  that  appeals  to  the 
largest  number  of  people;  and  a  literary  education  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  music  is  nearly  as  weak  as  a  musical 
education  without  a  knowledge  of  literature.  The  study 
of  music  gives  as  much  mental  drill  as  the  same  applica- 
tion to  college  studies  will  give. 


Instructor  to  be  secured. 
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Curriculum. 

Pianoforte,  Organ,  Harmony,  Theory,  Musical  History, 
Expression. 

Pianoforte. 

The  pianoforte  occupies  a  place  of  dignity  and  value, 
and  should  have  treatment  commensurate  with  its  place 
as  a  factor  in  musical  education.  The  foundation  of 
pianoforte  technique  is  flexibility  of  the  fingers,  hand 
and  arm.  Next  comes  the  acquirement  of  strength  in 
these  members.  Then,  building  on  this  foundation,  we 
form  a  correct  musical  touch. 

The  study  of  the  pianoforte,  as  well  as  other  musical 
work,  will  be  along  really  musical  lines,  the  selection  of 
exercise,  study  and  piece  being  made  with  reference  to 
their  musical  value,  as  well  as  to  the  special  necessities 
of  the  pupil  and  the  maintaining  of  a  lively  interest  in 
her  work.  While  the  old  classics  will  live  on,  much 
pedagogical  music  has  gone  out  of  date,  and  should  be 
replaced  by  that  which  more  truly  represents  the  modern 
spirit  and  progress. 

The  curriculum  is  chosen  from  the  standard  compos- 
ers, not  omitting  modern  European  and  American  writ- 
ers.   It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  list  in  detail. 


Outline  of  Piano  Study- 
By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  pupils  should  be  playing 
music  of  the  grade  of  dementi's  Sonatinas;  second  year, 
Czerny,  Kuhlau's  and  the  easier  Mozart  Sonatas,  and  the 
easier  Mendelssohn's  Songs  "Without  "Words;  third  year, 
Cramer-Bulow  Studies,  dementi's  Gradus,  Bach's  two 
and  three-part  Inventions,  Beethoven's  easier  Sonatas, 
Chopin's  easier  works,  Kullak's  Octave  Studies. 

For  the  completion  of  the  full  course  another  year  is 
required,  including  the  Moscheles,  Kessler,  Henselt  and 
Chopin  Studies,  as  well  as  some  of  the  Bach  Fugues, 
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Chopin's  larger  works,  such  as  Op.  40,  29  and  31,  and 
Beethoven's  Sonatas,  such  as  Op.  10,  13,  26  and  27. 

The  compositions  here  named  represent  only  in  a  gen- 
eral way  the  stages  of  advancement.  Such  works  are,  of 
course,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  technical  studies 
and  selections  in  free  forms.  To  complete  the  full  piano 
course  with  its  adjunct  theoretical  studies  takes  pupils 
of  fair  talent  not  less  than  four  years.  Credit  will  be 
given  for  all  previous  study  that  has  been  done  in  a 
satisfactory  manner.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  hav- 
ing the  pupils  acquire  a  practical  repertoire  of  pieces 
for  home  and  concert  use. 


Graduation. 

A  teacher's  certificate  will  be  granted,  if  desired,  to 
those  completing  the  three  years'  course  or  its  equivalent 
of  Piano  Study,  with  one  year  of  Harmony  and  Musical 
History. 

A  diploma  will  be  granted  to  those  completing  the  full 
four  years'  course,  including  two  years  Harmony  and 
Musical  History. 

A  Post-Graduate  course  of  two  years  is  offered. 


Full  Pianoforte  Course. 

Piano  pupils  must  complete  the  Piano  Technic,  to- 
gether with  Harmony,  second  year.  Theory,  Counter- 
point and  History,  and  acquire  a  repertoire  consisting  of 
selections  from  the  best  classical  and  modern  composers. 
They  must  also  have  a  general  education  equivalent  to 
the  usual  high  school  course;  and,  having  given  their 
graduating  recital,  will  be  granted  a  diploma  for  the  fuU 
course  in  Pianoforte. 

The  fee  for  certificate  or  diploma  will  be  $5.00. 
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Recitals  and  Lectures. 

Students  have  occasional  opportunities  to  hear  re- 
citals by  excellent  artists  and  concert  companies,  and 
lectures  on  music  and  other  subjects. 


Students'  Recitals. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  frequent  pupils' 
recitals  sometimes  for  pupils  alone,  and  sometimes  be- 
fore the  general  public.  These  recitals  are  of  great 
value  to  the  pupil  in  acquiring  ease  and  confidence  in 
public  appearance.  Students  are  required  to  attend 
regularly  and  to  take  part  in  them  as  directed.  During 
the  Senior  year  of  the  course  the  pupil  is  required  to 
give  a  recital  for  graduation. 

During  the  year  the  Director  gives  a  series  of  educa- 
tional pianoforte  recitals,  preceded  by  historical  and 
analytical  remarks. 

No  student  is  allowed  to  take  part  in  any  musical  per- 
formance without  the  consent  of  his  teacher  and  the 
Director. 

ORGAN. 

The  Pipe  Organ. 

Mrs.  Prince. 

The  course  of  study  is  based  on  the  works  of  Stainer, 
Rinck,  Buck,  Thayer  and  selections  from  classic  and 
modern  organ  composers. 

It  includes  the  necessary  instruction  in  manual,  pedal 
and  registration  to  fit  students  for  the  position  of  church 
and  concert  organist. 

Previous  to  studying  organ,  pupils  must  have  had  suffi- 
cient preparatory  study  on  the  piano.  Technical  knowl- 
edge and  ability  to  read  music  readily  at  sight  are  neces- 
sary requirements  for  satisfactory  organ  study. 
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Musical  History  and  Theory. 

The  two  branches  are  combined  in  one  study. 

Theory  Outline:  Acoustics;  notation;  musical  terms 
and  forms  of  composition;  musical  instruments;  the  or- 
chestra. 

History  Outline:  The  rise  and  development  of  modern 
music;  early  church  music;  the  opera;  oratorio;  instru- 
mental music;  the  great  composers,  their  works  and 
characteristics;  classic  and  romantic  music;  an  under- 
standing of  all  technical  terms,  with  correct  pronuncia- 
tion of  foreign  terms  and  proper  names.  The  time  re- 
quired to  complete  this  course  is  two  years.  Text-book: 
Fillmore's  History  of  Music. 

Harmony. 

Harmony,  dealing  with  chord  formation  and  progres- 
sion, is  a  vital  part  of  musical  knowledge,  and  is  neces- 
sary for  the  understanding  of  what  one  plays  or  hears. 
It  bears  the  relation  to  music  that  grammar  does  to  lan- 
guage, and  hence  is  an  essential  part  of  a  musician's 
equipment. 

We  aim  to  teach  Harmony  in  an  interesting  as  well  as 
thorough  manner.  The  time  required  to  complete  the 
Harmony  course  is  two  years.    Text -book:    Emery. 


KEYBOARD  HARMONY  AND  MEMORIZING. 

I.     Keyboard  Harmony. 

Keyboard  Harmony  consists  in  study  at  the  keyboard 
of  the  primary  chords  and  their  connections,  as  they  are 
used  in  musical  composition. 

This  study  leads  to  improvisation  and  is  the  founda- 
tion of  memorizing. 

In  the  regular  Harmony  Course  the  work  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  writing  the  chords  and  various  harmonic 
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progressions,  pupils  rarely  obtaining  more  than  a  theo- 
retical knowledge  of  the  subject. 

The  practical  work  in  Keyboara  Harmony  is  plainly 
necessary  for  all  students  of  piano  or  organ.  It  may  pre- 
cede or  follow  the  regular  Harmony  Course. 

Text-book:     Homann's  Harmony  Primer. 


II.     Memorizing. 

The  prevalent  custom  of  pianists  to  play  without  the 
music,  giving  entire  programs  in  this  manner,  makes  it 
necessary  that  the  ability  to  memorize  be  acquired.  The 
mechanical  process  of  memorizing  by  rote — that  is,  by 
playing  the  notes  and  repeating  them — is  decidedly  un- 
reliable, the  pupil  wasting  time  and  energy,  while  the 
result  is  nearly  always  one  of  uncertainty.  The  under- 
standing of  several  distinct  agencies  is  necessary  for 
satisfactory  memorizing.    They  are: 

1.  Familiarity  with  the  elemental  material  of  music — 
scales  and  chords,  measures  and  rhythm. 

2.  The  principles  of  harmonic  progression. 

3.  Analysis  of  the  musical  design. 

4.  Conventional  outlines  of  form  which  tend  to  reveal 
the  order  of  tonality  of  different  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions in  certain  styles  of  music. 

The  time  required  to  complete  the  course  in  the  two 
studies,  taking  one-half  hour  private  lessons  a  week,  will 
be  about  one  year. 

Text-book:    Guide  to  Memorizing,  Goodrich. 
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School  of  Expression  and  Oratory 

MISS  IRENE  WILLIAMS. 

There  is  no  work  that  strengthens  the  personality, 
overcomes  self -consciousness,  gives  poise  and  directness 
of  purpose  and  manner  more  than  the  work  which  this 
department  offers. 

All  work  in  this  department  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  English  Department;  indeed  the  vocal  interpre- 
tation of  literature  is  the  most  vital  phase  of  the  study  of 
literature. 

All  the  technical  and  interpretative  knowledge  the  stu- 
dent has  gained  in  the  English  Department  is  given  the 
vital  practical  test  of  Vocal  Expression;  thus  enabling 
the  student  to  realize  and  make  others  realize  the  two 
most  essential  elements  of  literature,  viz. :  the  structural 
beauty  and  the  element  of  spiritual  beauty  and  truth. 

The  courses  offered  are  approached  through  practice  in 
composition  and  through  study  of  literature.  The  educa- 
tional value  of  the  work  is  felt  in  the  wholesome  devel- 
opment of  the  imagination,  and  the  ability  which  the  stu- 
dent acquires  to  interpret  the  printed  page  intelligently 
and  sympathetically. 

For  cost  of  tuition,  see  Expenses. 

First  Year. 

1.  Voice  Culture: 

(a)  Through  correct  breathing  and  the  free,  spontan- 
eous action  of  the  vocal  organs. 

(b)  Through  the  imagination.  Action  developed  ac- 
cording to  Psychological  Laws. 

2.  Interpretation : 

(a)  Thought  detail,  thought  phase,  mood,  purpose. 
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(b)  Oratory.  Direct  personal  address  and  study  of 
short  speeches.    Forensic  and  occasional  oratory. 

(c)  Presentation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  lit- 
erature and  art,  so  that  oral  expression  may  be  based  on 
an  appreciation  of  the  spirti  of  literature.  The  student's 
appreciation  of  what  is  best  in  literature  will  be  devel- 
oped and  tested  by  the  oral  rendering  of  selections  illus- 
trating some  literary  principle. 

Second  Year. 

1.  Voice  Culture: 

(a)  Work  of  first  year  continued  and  intensified. 

(b)  Responsive  scenes  developing  poise  and  suggestive 
power  in  voice  and  action  through  cultivation  of  imag- 
ination. 

2.  Interpretation : 

(a)  Oratory  work  of  first  year  continued  and  intensi- 
fied. 

(b)  Interpretation  will  embrace  not  only  direct  per- 
sonal address,  but  studies  in  the  following  interpretative 
forms  of  literature  as  well: 

Contemplative  address. 
Plain  narrative. 
Dramatic  narrative. 
Narrative  Monologue. 
Dramatic  Monologue. 

(c)  Analysis  and  presentation  of  various  selections 
from  standard  literature. 

Third  Year. 

1.  Voice  Culture: 

(a)  The  criteria  of  vocal  expression  are  studied  from 
the  psychological  viewpoint. 

(b)  Time,  pause,  pitch,  melody,  quality  and  force  con- 
sidered and  their  relation  to  speech  demonstrated. 

2.  Interpretation : 
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(a)  Study  of  interpretative  forms  of  literature    from 
standpoint  of  classification  and  literary  criticism. 

(b)  Masterpiece  course  in  Oratory.    Special  attention 
will  be  paid  to  oration-structure  and  brief-drawing. 

(c)  Analysis   and  presentation   of  various  selections 
from  standard  literature  continued. 


Fourth  Year. 

1.  Voice  Culture: 

(a)  "Work  of  third  year  continued  and  intensified  by 
more  difficult  examples  from  literature. 

2.  Interpretation : 

(a)  Philosophy  of  Technique  and  Gesture — mani- 
festive,  descriptive,  sympathetic. 

(b)  Oratory.  Original  work  in  oration-structure  and 
brief-drawing.  Extemporaneous  speaking  encouraged 
by  frequent  practice. 

(c)  Dramatic  analysis  and  presentation  of  scenes  from 
Shakespeare. 

(d)  Artistic  Reading.  This  course  is  a  special  training 
for  public  reading.  The  student  chooses,  arranges  and 
presents  complete  programs.  Such  work  receives  the 
helpful  yet  searching  criticism  of  the  instructor. 
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Vocal  Ausic 

Instructor  to  be  secured. 

First  Year. — Oral  exercises  for  placing  and  developing 
the  voice.  Special  exercises  for  relaxation  and  breath 
control.  Root's  "Technic  and  Art  of  Singing."  Siebe^s 
Vocalises.    Study  of  simple  songs  ^nd  ballads. 

Second  Year. — Oral  exercises  and  advanced  vocalises; 
Panofka.  Classic  and  modern  songs  and  arias  by  the 
best  composers. 

Third  Year. — Further  study  of  songs  and  arias  in  Ger- 
man, Italian  and  English.  Schubert,  Schumann  and  oth- 
ers. Repertoire  for  church,  concert  and  oratorio.  In 
addition,  one  year  of  Harmony  and  Musical  History  will 
be  required. 

Certificates  will  be  granted  those  satisfactorily  com- 
pleting two  years'  work. 

Those  successfully  completing  the  three  years'  work 
in  voice  and  one  year's  work  in  Harmony  and  History  of 
Music  will  be  granted  a  diploma  by  the  University. 

All  vocal  students  will  take  part  in  the  regular  recitals 
of  the  department,  and  advanced  students  will  be  given 
opportunity  to  sing  in  public. 

All  vocal  students  are  required  to  become  members  of 
the  Choral  Society,  unless  specially  excused. 

Public  School  Music  and  Methods. — Music  is  now  a 
part  of  the  regular  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  in 
nearly  every  State  of  the  Union,  and  there  is  no  more 
inviting  field  for  the  ambitious  teacher  of  music.  The 
demand  for  teachers  and  supervisors  equipped  for  this 
work  is  far  greater  than  the  supply. 
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One  year  is  required  to  complete  the  course,  provided 
the  pupil  already  has  a  fair  knowledge  of  music. 

First  Half  Year. — Recreation  and  rote  songs,  their 
value,  and  how  to  teach  them.  Problems  of  melody, 
rhythm  and  tonality. 

The  Rudiments  of  Music. — How  to  present  the  subject 
to  children. 

Sight  Singing  and  Ear  Training. — Study  in  quick  per- 
ception and  tone  relations.  Study  of  exercises  in  ear 
training,  oral  and  written. 

Second  Half  Year. — Minor  keys.  Difficult  intervals. 
Vocal  modulation,  diatonic  and  chromatic.  Singing  at 
sight  music  of  moderate  difficulty,  without  the  aid  of  the 
instrument. 

All  pupils  pursuing  this  course  are  required  to  attend 
the  lectures  in  Musical  History,  in  addition  to  one  year  in 
Harmony.  Certificates  will  be  granted  students  com- 
pleting the  course. 
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Violin 

Department  to  be  supplied. 

The  violin  is  becoming  more  and  more  popular,  and 
justly  so.  Next  to  the  piano,  it  is  the  sweetest  instrument 
we  have,  and  capable  of  the  greatest  variety  of  expres- 
sion. It  is  pre-eminently  an  instrument  for  young  ladies, 
requiring  delicacy  of  touch,  gentle  care  and  accurate 
treatment,  qualities  with  which  God  has  so  generously 
endowed  woman.  Still  we  believe  that  the  piano  is  the 
instrument  of  all  instruments,  but  next  to  the  piano,  or 
auxiliary  to  it,  we  recommend  tho  violin. 
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Refund. 

No  refund  will  be  allowed  on  tuition  or  fees  on  ac- 
count of  change  of  course  or  dropping  practice  or  study 
after  term  opens  nor  on  account  of  absence  from  school 
except  in  the  case  of  illness  of  more  than  one  month 
when  one-half  the  tuition  for  the  time  lost  will  be  cred- 
ited on  the  next  term. 

No  refund  will  be  allowed  on  board  or  room  rent  ex- 
cept in  case  of  absence  of  student  for  four  consecutive 
weeks  and  then  only  after  student  has  given  notice  of 
his  withdrawal. 

Payment  of  Fees. 

All  fees  are  due  in  advance  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
University  and  no  student  will  be  admitted  to  any  class 
until  he  has  seen  the  Treasurer  and  made  satisfactory 
arrangements. 

Caution. 

Parents  and  guardians  are  advised  and  requested  not 
to  furnish  young  students  too  liberally  with  spending 
money.  Money  invested  in  expensive  clothing  and  for 
luxuries  is  not  only  wasted,  but  is  positively  injurious  in 
its  influence  on  the  student;  moreover,  indulgence  in  ex- 
travagance on  the  part  of  those  who  can  afford  it  has  a 
tendency  to  lead  those  who  cannot  to  make  unreasonable 
demands  upon  the  purses  of  their  parents.  Simplicity  of 
dress  and  life  is  on  every  account  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Reductions. 

1.  All  non-resident  ministers  of  the  Gospel  in  active 
service,  who  will  become  active  agents  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  students,  and  who  will  undertake  to  give  the  in- 
stitution full  benefit  of  their  influence  in  their  respective 
circles,  shall  have  free  tuition  for  their  minor  children 
in  the  regular  literary  course. 
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2.  All  resident  ministers  in  the  pastorate  will  be 
granted  one-half  tuition  in  the  Literary  Department  for 
one  minor  child. 

3.  Pupils  in  the  Conservatory  who  do  not  take  full 
work  (15  hours  per  week)  in  the  Literary  Department 
will  be  charged  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  subjects 
taken  as  expressed  in  the  table  of  expenses. 


Ministerial  Students. 

All  ministerial  students,  irrespective  of  denominational 
affiliation,  will  be  admitted  free  of  literary  tuition  fees, 
if  they  come  with  proper  credentials  from  their 
churches. 

The  Ministerial  Board,  appointed  by  the  State  Baptist 
Convention,  and  located  at  Jackson,  will  aid  in  the  pay- 
ment of  the  board  of  worthy  and  needy  Baptist  Minis- 
terial students.  The  help  given  is  never  intended  to  be 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  and  never  in  any  year 
exceeds  $100.00.  In  return  for  this  help  the  student  is 
expected  to  do  a  reasonable  amount  of  work  in  and 
around  the  college.  This  regulation  is  made  to  insure  the 
Board  that  they  are  helping  only  worthy,  industrious 
students  and  to  insure  the  self-respect  of  the  student  re- 
ceiving aid.  Aid  will  be  given  students  only  after  they 
have  shown  the  Ministerial  Board  a  statement  from  the 
Treasurer  of  the  College  showing  that  they  have  made 
satisfactory  arrangements  regarding  the  balance  of  their 
fees.  Write  Mr.  A.  V.  Patton,  Treasurer  Board  of  Minis- 
terial Education,  Jackson,  Tenn.,  for  information  and 
application  blanks. 
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Union  Academy' 

A  brief  statement  regarding  this  department  is  ap- 
pended here.  Fuller  information  will  be  sent  on  appli- 
cation to  the  Principal. 


FACULTY. 

M.  M.  SUMMAR,  Principal. 
J.  L.  McALILEY. 
J.  A.  GARRETT. 
MRS.  M.  M.  SUMMAR. 

Purpose. 

The  Academy  is  maintained  chiefly  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  the  Freshman  classes  of  the  College.  The 
courses  are  planned  to  meet  the  entrance  requirements 
adopted  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  requirements  that  are  now  usually 
expressed  by  the  phrase  "fourteen  Carnegie  units." 

The  work  of  the  Academy  is  thorough  and  painstaking. 
This  is  not  the  best  school  in  the  country,  but  as  good  as 
the  best. 

Study-Hall   and    Class-Rooms. 

The  Academy  is  located  in  the  south  end  of  the  new 
building  on  the  first  floor.  The  class-rooms  are  large 
and  equipped  with  seats  like  those  used  in  the  Collegiate 
Department;  opera  style  chairs  with  a  folding  tablet  arm. 
Ample  blackboard  space  is  provided.  On  the  east  side  of 
the  wide  corridor,  adjoining  the  Principal's  room,  is  a 
large  and  commodious  study-hall.  Here,  as  elsewhere, 
every  care  has  been  taken  to  provide  for  the  comfort  of 
the  student.    The  room  is  well  lighted  and  the  desks  are 
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adjustable.  In  this  department  the  science  classes  have 
access  to  the  well-equipped  laboratories  of  the  Science 
Department  of  the  College. 


Fundamental  Regulations. 

Students  whose  work  falls  in  the  Academy  will  receive 
much  more  careful  oversight,  and  will  be  in  matters  of 
industry  and  conduct  held  more  strictly  accountable ;  for 
the  ideals  of  the  Preparatory  School  differ  from  those  of 
the  College.  With  this  understanding,  promising  all  pos- 
sible personal  interest  and  fostering  care,  we  earnestly 
hope  to  receive  young  men  and  young  women  disposed 
to  do  more  than  is  set  forth  in  the  following  summary 
of  laws: 

1.  Definite  hours  of  study  are  required  of  all  Acad- 
emy students. 

2.  During  study  hours  students  are  prohibited  from 
going  to  town. 

3.  Absentees  are  expected  to  give  evidence  of  having 
made  up  the  work  lost;  a  written  test  may  be  insisted  on. 

4.  Students  are  not  permitted  to  give  entertainments 
during  the  session  without  the  consent  of  the  Principal, 
or,  in  his  absence,  of  the  Faculty. 

5.  Attendance  upon  the  morning  devotions  in  the 
Auditorium  is  required. 

6.  Students  whose  standing  in  school  is  unsatisfac- 
tory will  be  forbidden  to  appear  in  any  school  function 
of  a  public  nature.  This  applies  to  athletics  as  well  as  to 
literary  society  celebrations  and  to  oratorical  contests. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

First  Year. 

English — English  Grammar,  Franklin's  Autobiography, 
Irving's  Sketchbook,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  The  Mer- 
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chant  of  Venice,  Tom  Brown  of  Rugby,  Treasure  Island. 

Mathematics — Advanced  Arithmetic. 

History — Fiske's  United  States  History  through  the 
year.    Civil  Government. 

Latin — First  Book  of  Latin  (Pearson)  through  the  year. 
L  One  unit  credit. 

Second  Year. 

English — Hill's  Beginnings  of  Rhetoric  and  Composi- 
tion, Hawthorne's  Twice-Told  Tales,  The  Talisman, 
Ivanhoe,  Silas  Marner,  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,  Julius 
Caesar.    One  unit  credit./ 

Mathematics — Milne's    Standard    Algebra.     One    unit, 
credit. 

History — ^West's  Ancient  World  through  the  year.  One 
unit  credit. 

Latin — Prose  Composition  (Baker  and  Inglis).  Caesar, 
Books  1-4  (Walker).  Review  of  Grammar,  Bennett's 
Latin  Grammar.    One  unit  credit. 

Science — Physiography  and  Physiology.  Each,  one- 
half  year.    One  unit  credit,  i- 


Third  Year. 

English — Halleck's  American  Literature.  Woolley's 
Hand  Book  of  Composition.  The  Roger  de  Coverley  Pa- 
pers, Poe's  Tales,  Sohrab  and  Rustum,  Bunyan,  and  Gold- 
smith, Webster's  Bunker  Hill  Oration  and  Washington's 
Farewell  Address,  Cranford,  Lorna  Doone.  One  uniti 
credit. 

Mathematics — ^Wentworth's  Plane  Geometry.    One  unit 
credit. 
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Latin — Six  Orations  of  Cicero  (D'Ooge).  Composition 
(Baker  and  Inglis).  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar.  One 
unit  credit,  dy 

Greek — White's  First  Greek  Book,  Goodwin's  Greek 
Grammar.    One  unit  credit. 

French — Fraser  and  Squair's  Grammar,  Composition, 
Dictation.    One  unit  credit. 

German — Bacon's  Grammar,  Composition,  Dictation. 
One  unit  credit. 


Fourth  Year. 

English — ^Woolley's  Mechanics  of  Writing.  Halleck's 
English  Literature.  Pancoast's  Standard  English  Poems. 
Milton's  Minor  Poems,  Macaulay's  Milton,  Macbeth,  As 
You  Like  It,  Burke's  Speech  on  Conciliation.  One  unit 
credit. 

Science — Millikan  and  Gale's  Physics  with  fifty  labo- 
ratory experiments.    One  unit  credit. 

Latin — Vergil,  Books  1-6  (Knapp),  Mythology,  Metre, 
Composition,  Bennett's  Latin  Grammar.    One  unit  credit. 

Greek — ^Xenophon's  Anabasis,  Books  1-4,  Composition, 
Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.    One  unit  credit. 

French — Second  Year.  Reading  of  easy  stories.  Com- 
position or 

German — Second  Year.  Reading  from  eighteenth  cen- 
tury authors.  For  either  Advanced  French  or  Advanced 
German.    One  unit  credit. 

Mathematics — Solid  Geometry,  Fall  term.  Algebra, 
Winter  and  Spring  terms.    One  unit  credit. 
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Register  of  Students.  1915-1914 


Adams,  E.  T Kentucky 

Allen,  Stella  Kentucky 

Allen,  Bourke : Kentucky 

Anderson,  G.  C Tennessee 

Anderson,  Stella  Kentucky 

Anthony,  Guere  Tennessee 

Archer,  Everett Tennessee 

Arnold,  H.  G Tennessee 

Ashley,  L.  R Louisiana 

Barber,  T.  T Tennessee 

Barker,  Lillie  Tennessee 

Banks,  Shirley  Tennessee 

Bates,  A.  L Tennessee 

Baxter,  James  B Tennessee 

Birmingham,  Bernice  .*. Tennessee 

Bills,  Eugene Tennessee 

Boyd,  Dan  Arkansas 

Bowen,  Arthur  Tennessee 

Bray,  Floyd Tennessee 

Brinkley,  Haynes Tennessee 

Brown,  L.  E Tennessee 

Brown,  Eva  Mai Tennessee 

Brown,  Blythe  Tennessee 

Bryan,  Francis  Tennessee 

Bryant,  James Tennessee 

Byrd,  R.  D Tennessee 

Carter,  Harry  L Alabama 

Chapman,  D.  D , Tennessee 

Charlton,  Elise  Tennessee 

Clements,  D.  L Tennessee 

Cole,  Cecil Tennessee 

Collins,  Cooper Tennessee 

Conyers,  Percy Tennessee 
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Cooper,  E.  C Mississippi 

Cooper,  Fred  Tennessee 

Corbett,  Mary  Tennessee 

Crego,  Clarence  Tennessee 

Crook,  Senter Tennessee 

Crull,  Nelson Tennessee 

Crutcher,  Robert  Tennessee 

Davis,  Joe Tennessee 

Davis,  F.  M.,  Jr Tennessee 

Davis,  Eugenia Tennessee 

Davis,  W.  T Kentucky 

Dement,  H.  L Tennessee 

Dowland,  Roscoe Tennessee 

Dunbar,  May Tennessee 

Eaton,  H.  G Tennessee 

Ellis,  H.  W Kentucky 

Emison,  Bessie  Irene Tennessee 

Ferguson,  Clara  Sue Tennessee 

Fergason,  J.  E Tennessee 

Franks,  Spurgeon  Kentucky 

Frazier,  Ina  Kentucky 

Freeman,  Z.  P Tennessee 

Freeman,  Wm.  T Tennessee 

Freeman,  W.  L Tennessee 

Fry,  C,  H Tennessee 

Gambell,  M Tennessee 

Garrett,  Arvie  Tennessee 

Gentry,  Biffle Mississippi 

Glenn,  S.  S. Tennessee 

Gordon,  Cecil ^ Mississippi 

Hammons,  T.  R Tennessee 

Henderson,  DeWitt  Tennessee 

Herron,  Louise Tennessee 

Higbee,  Pearl  Kentucky 

Hillsman,  Joe  D. Tennessee 

Houston,  Howard  Tennessee 

Houston,  Bland  B Tennessee 

Howard,  Grace Tennessee 

Huckaba,  O.  F Tennessee 

Hudson,  S.  F North  Carolina 
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Hughes,  J.  G Tennessee 

Hunt,  James  Tennessee 

Hyatt,  D.  T.,  Jr Arkansas 

Inlow,  Eva Tennessee 

Inlow,  Lucile Tennessee 

Inlow,  E.  L Tennessee 

James,  Carmen  Tennessee 

Jenkins,  Thelma Tennessee 

Jennings,  Alley Tennessee 

Johnson,  S.  B Tennessee 

Jones,  Rachel  Tennessee 

Johes,  Eugene  Kentucky 

Karr,  B.  J Mississippi 

KofFman,  Gladstone  Tennessee 

Lee,  Robert  E Tennessee 

Long,  Howell  E Tennessee 

Lusk,  Hanson  B Tennessee 

Lynn,  "William  Tennessee 

Mahon,  R.  P.,  Jr Tennessee 

Marriner,  E.  H Tennessee 

Matthews,  Burrus  Tennessee 

McAliley,  J.  L Tennessee 

McAlister,  Amie  Kentucky 

McCrory,  C.  F Tennessee 

McDonough,  Jas.  W Tennessee 

McGavock,  J.  W Oklahoma 

McGee,  Kathleen  Tennessee 

Mcintosh,  Murray  Tennessee 

Mclntyre,  Cynthia  Kentucky 

McKinnie,  John  M Tennessee 

McLeary,  R.  E Tennessee 

McMillin,  Francis  Tennessee 

McPeake,  E.  E Tennessee 

Mihalovits,  Harry  Tennessee 

Moore,  Hal,  Jr Tennessee 

Morris,  C.  C Tennessee 

Murray,  T.  J.,  Jr Tennessee 

Nicholson,  A.  M Tennessee 

Nowell,  Alonzo  L Tennessee 

Nunn,  Will  T.,  Jr Tennessee 
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O'Connor,  Susie  May Tennessee 

Owen,  W.  L Tennessee 

Poag  S.  P Tennessee 

Pearson,  John Tennessee 

Poindexter,  W.  R Tennessee 

Poindexter,  Carrie  E Tennessee 

Potts,  C.  H Tennessee 

Puryear,  W.  R Kentucky 

Ragsdale,  J.  B.,  Jr Tennessee 

Raines,  Hugh  Tennessee 

Reule,  P.  A Michigan 

Roberts,  W.  E Tennessee 

Ross,  Samuel Tennessee 

Royer,  L.  P Alabama 

Rucker,  J.  C Mississippi 

Russell,  J.  M Kentucky 

Savage,  Paul  Tennessee 

Shelton,  T.  E Tennessee 

Shaw,  Bur  Mississippi 

Shirley,  F.  C Tennessee 

Shoaf,  W.  A.,  Jr Tennessee 

Sinclair,  I.  A Tennessee 

Skinner,  Carey  W Tennessee 

Skinner,  R.  T Tennessee 

Smith,  Mary  E Tennessee 

Spain,  Otis  Mississippi 

Stewart,  Roy  Kentucky 

Sutherlin,  Pryor  Kentucky 

Symonds,  Campbell Tennessee 

Tate,  Joseph  Tennessee 

Tate,  C.  E.,  Jr Tennessee 

Tatum,  John  Tennessee 

Tillman,  J.  Fount Tennessee 

Tippett,  J.  T Tennessee 

Turk,  Malcomb  Kentucky 

Turner,  Alma  Tennessee 

Varnell,  J.  N Tennessee 

Walker,  Samuel Kentucky 

Warren,  C.  H Tennessee 

Warren,  Ira  M Tennessee 
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Warren,  Wade  Tennessee 

Warren,  Fred  Tennessee 

Webb,  Karl  Tennessee 

Webb,  Johnnie  Tennessee 

Wells,  A.  S Tennessee 

Welch,  Birch Tennessee 

White,  Robert  B Tennessee 

Whitsell,  Welch Alabama 

Wilcox,  Wm.  P Wisconsin 

Whitelaw,  Vivian Tennessee 

Wilbanks,  C.  M Tennessee 

Whitlow,  Roy Tennessee 

Wilson,  M.  H Tennessee 

Williams,  Everett  M Tennessee 

Williams,  Joe  Tennessee 

Wilson,  Conson  Tennessee 

Wood,  J.  C Tennessee 

Young,  Edward  Tennessee 


CONSERVATORY. 

MUSIC. 

Allen,  Stella  Kentucky 

Anderson,  Stella  Kentucky 

Anderson,  Karolene  Tennessee 

Bartoldus,  Virginia Tennessee 

Bearden,  Eula Tennessee 

Brown,  Eva  May Tennessee 

Bulloch,  Lucille  Tennessee 

Blackmon,  Love Tennessee 

Carnell,  Dorothy  Tennessee 

Cason,  Mary  Tennessee 

Corbett,  Mary  Tennessee 

DuBois,  Elsie  Tennessee 

Eudaly,  Mrs.  Andrey Tennessee 

Fletcher,  Thomas  Tennessee 

Fletcher,  Walker  Tennessee 

Folk,  Eleanor Tennessee 
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Folk,  Virginia Tennessee 

Geyer,  Beatrice Tennessee 

Godwin,  Hilda  Tennessee 

Helms,  Celeste  Tennessee 

Hunt,  Ethel  Tennessee 

Inlow,  Lucille Tennessee 

Jenkins,  Thelma Tennessee 

Jones,  Rachel  Tennessee 

Koffman,  Clela  Tennessee 

McDaniel,  Sadie  Tennessee 

McGee,  Kathleen  Tennessee 

Nelson,  Lucie  Tennessee 

Shemwell,  Ruby Tennessee 

Smith,  Mary Tennessee 

Stewart,  Roy Tennessee 

Sykes,  Elizabeth Tennessee 

Thompson,  Emily Tennessee 

Warmath,  Flora Tennessee 

Webb,  Johnnie  Tennessee 

White,  Gladys Tennessee 

Wynns,  Mrs.  W.  L Tennesese 

Williamson,  Mrs.  J.  A Tennessee 

Yarbrough,  Agnes  May  Tennessee 


EXPRESSION. 

Adams,  Mrs.  E.  F Tennessee 

Ashley,  L.  R Louisiana 

Balch,  Celeste Tennessee 

Bearden,  Eula Tennessee 

Bowen,  Arthur  Tennessee 

Brinkley,  Haynes Tennessee 

Bryan,  Frances Tennessee 

Cox,  Beula Tennessee 

Dunbar,  May Tennessee 

Half ord,  Nell ....Tennessee 

Herron,  Louise Tennessee 

Herron,  Burke  Tennessee 

Holmes,  Mary Tennessee 
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Hudson,  S.  F North  Carolina 

Hughes,  J.  G Tennessee 

Hyatt,  D.  T. Arkansas 

James,  Carmen Tennessee 

Johnson,  Seale  Tennessee 

McAliley,  J.  L Tennessee 

McCrory,  C.  F Tennessee 

McGavock,  J.  "W Oklahoma 

Marriner,  E.  H Tennessee 

Mayo,  Oma  Mai Tennessee 

Morris,  C.  C ; Louisiana 

Murray,  Tom Tennessee 

Nicholson,  A.  M Tennessee 

O'Connor,  Susie  Mai Tennessee 

Phillips,  Evelyn  Tennessee 

Raines,  Hugh Tennessee 

Skinner,  Reuel  Tennessee 

Steeples,  Mary  Tennessee 

Tate,  C.  E Tennessee 

Virgin,  Mary Virginia 
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Alumni  Association  of  Union 
University 


(The  President  of  the  University  is  very  anxious  to 
correct  any  errors  in  the  address,  profession  or  business 
of  any  alumnus.    Information  will  be  appreciated.) 

The  Alumni  Association  has  its  meeting  on  Tuesday  of 
Commencement  week,  this  day  being  known  as  Alumni 
Day. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
1913. 

John  W.  Holland,  '04,  Jacksonville,  Fla President 

R.  A.  Kimbrough,  '95,  Abilene,  Texas Vice-President 

C.  S.  Young,  '98,  Jackson,  Tenn...Secretary  and  Treasurer 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

John  W.  Holland,  '04  R.  F.  Spragins,  '95 

George  Morris,  '06  C.  S.  Young,  '98 

A.  J.  McGehee,  '82 


It  is  not  practicable  to  publish,  in  a  book  of  this  size,  a 
complete  list  of  the  alumni  of  the  institution.  Such  a  list 
is  published,  however,  from  time  to  time  with  corrected 
addresses  and  will  be  mailed  to  any  one  who  desires  it. 
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